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BATTLE OF BRITAIN WEEK 
Sept. 10-16 


Time effaces the material scars 
of battle—but not the human ones 
To the many for whom ‘ 


‘the few’ fought and died, we earnestly 
say : please give generously this year to the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 


Make a special sacrifice—best of all a legacy—so that our work of 


education and assistance to the dependants of those killed and disabled 
can continue undiminished. 


In honour and gratitude to those 
who gave everything 


PLEASE GIVE GENEROUSLY TO 


THE ROYAL AIR FORCE BENEVOLENT FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
67 PORTLAND PLACE 


* LONDON, W.1I - Telephone LANgham 8343 
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CARLITO—The popular medium 
dry Amontillado. 


For added pleasure on sunny days, 
recommend that your customers 
pop a bottle in the ‘frig’ for a 
few minutes before serving. 


Also available in half bottles. 


Produced by the famous 
‘DRY SACK’ People 
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From a variety of individual whiskies the blender 
selects those with the characteristics he desires. 
Carefully and skilfully he blends them in the correct 
proportions to achieve the quality and flavour 

for which “Black & White’’ is famous. 


BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY By Appointment 


to Her Majesty The Queen 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 


"] BUCHANAN >? James Buchanan & Co. Ltd 


She Secret ts in the Blending 


Max. Prices as fixed by Scotch Whisky Atoc. (U.K. only) 

















Every Thursday 
afternoon at 4.0 


a Mailship sails from 
Southampton to South 
African sunshine 


Twice a month a liner leaves 


London for a Round Africa voyage 


Details and Illustrated Literature from Travel Agents 
or 3 Fenchurch Street, London, EC 3 


UNION-CASTLE 


At sea you can rest, relax and recuperate 





What a wondertul holiday 


we've had... 


All good things come to an end and here we are 
homeward bound. But what a host of wonderful 
experiences and adventures we've enjoyed. 
Naturally we went to the game reserves ... every- 
body does. You tour around in a car and see all 
manner of wild animals, including the lordly lion. 
Our cameras were kept busy all the time and we 
got some amazing shots. 


That's not all by any means. We bathed in the 
warm Indian Ocean at lovely, lively resorts. We 
. salts a visited native kraals and were intrigued by their 
Sunbathing on one of quaint customs. And think of it, glorious warm 
South Africa's holiday plages sunshine beamed on us every day. 


It's quite the most wonderful holiday we've 
ever had. 


You are invited to call or writ: 
for free and friendly advice 
about holidays in this sunny 
land, together with descriptive 


literature—or consult your Travel Agent. 


SATOUR 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 


70 PICCADILLY. LONDON, W.1. Tel: GRO 6235 - 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 











TAKE 


UP PELMANISM 


And Cultivate Your Natural Ability 


N every man and 

woman are certain 

qualities already being 

developed or awaiting 

development. Social 

life and the exigencies 

S of earning a living de- 

velop these qualities, 

but sometimes slowly 

and often unevenly so 

that whilst there may be progress in one 

direction there is stagnation and frustration 

in another. The Pelman Course is designed 

to quicken the development of all qualities 

and aptitudes, the more significant of which 
are :— 


—JUDGMENT 
—INITIATIVE 
—WILL-POWER 


—SOCIAL-EASE 
—DECISIVENESS 
—SELF-CONTROL 
—OBSERVATION —CONCENTRATION 
—PERSONALITY —SELF-CONFIDENCE 
AND A HOLD-FAST MEMORY 


Pelmanism develops these qualities 
quickly, harmoniously and permanently. 
They become habitual processes manifesting 
themselves smoothly and evenly, and largely 
without conscious effort. 





An Irish 


Three- 
Quarters 
ofa (4 


Pounds 


—that is the cost, each year, of 
the Lifeboat Service: and it must 
be met entirely from voluntary 
contributions. Yours, however 
small, will help: send it to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 

His Grace The Gelindl Vlerdliantertent 


Secretary: 
~ Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E,, M.C., T.0., M.A 





The Pelman training for successful living 
has been proved by over a million men and 
women of every type and calling. 

It is so clearly explained and carefully 
graded that anyone can follow it. It is 
modern psychology made practical. 

As gold is hidden in the quartz, so does 
individual potentiality hide in that which 
we call the mind. Develop your individual 
potentiality—and develop it to the limit. 
That is the great lesson that Pelmanism 
teaches. 


Send for the Free Book 


The Pelman Course is simple and in- 
teresting and takes up very little time; you 
can enrol on the most convenient terms. 
The Course is fully described in The 
Science of Success, which will be sent you, 
gratis and post free, on application to:— 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 


102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore St., London, W.1 


Established over 60 years. WELbeck 1411/2 
PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES: 
Delhi, Melbourne, Durban, Paris, Amsterdam 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


_ Owing to existing conditions, there is an 
increasing tendency to over indulge in all 
forms of Alcohol. 

The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION (Established over 50 years 
ago) offer treatment, which can be taken 
without interference with the ordinary 
routine of daily life. It entirely obviates 
the necessity for stimulants, and, whilst 
perfectly _harmless, acts as a_ revivifying 
tonic, building up the tissues, invigorating 
the whole nervous system, and restoring the 
normal joy of living. 

Treatment can be sent anywhere in this 
country and abroad, under plain sealed 
cover. 

«===== TEAR OUT AND POST:=====- 


A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
3 Paddington Street, Marylebone, 
Tel. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send under plain cover particulars of 
your treatment. 
NAME ..._ 


ADDRESS 











The policy for children 


£12 a year paid by a parent or friend 
from the birth of a child will provide 


at age 18 £92, 10s. a year for 3 years 


or 


at age 21 £330 in cash or a life policy 


for £1,050 with profits 
or 


at age 25) £415 in cash or a life policy 
for £1,125 with profits 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 











By Appointment to 
Her Majesty the Queen 
Clock Specialists 


Presents from 


Hamilton and Inches 


£11.11.0 


In our Showrooms can be seen a wide selection of admirable 

presents, including beautiful jewellery for gifts or personal 

use. Brooches of traditional design and with beautiful 

stones are well represented and three happy choices are 
illustrated above. 





HAMILTON AND INCHES 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, WATCH AND OLOCKMAKERS 
87 George Street, Edinburgh 2. Central 4898 
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7 Verb imperative. Used uniquely as an invitation to 
a Royal Mail cruise. For on any of these luxurious 
sunlit voyages you may rest, relax and recuperate to the 


full : be as active or as passive as you wish. 


SAIL WITH THE SUN 


next winter to 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Round Voyages to Argentina with 3-8 days’ stay 
in Buenos Aires. 


Sea Voyages to Brazil and Uruguay with a few days 
ashore whilst waiting for return ship. 


ROYAL MAIL LINES 


Details from Travel Agents or 


Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. Tel: MAN 0522 
America House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. Tel: WHI 9646 
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GRAND TOUR 


BY BRIGADIER M. C. A. HENNIKER, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 


“VENICE! My dear chap, it will 
cost the earth. You must stink of 
wealth.” 

“Not a bit,” I replied. ‘ Church 
mice have nothing on us. We are 
going camping.” 

But in some ways he was right. 
Petrol, for instance, is fabulously 
expensive in Italy; to make up for 
that we determined to feed only 
once a day at a restaurant and to 
prepare all other meals from stocks 
bought from the N.A.A.F.I. before 
leaving. These and a reserve of 
petrol added considerably to our 
impedimenta; but as the school 
term had begun, the passengers 
would consist only of my wife and 
me. My car has an estate body. 

G 


We took out the back seat and 
loaded the tent, baggage, petrol, 
stores and cooking apparatus into 
the cargo space thus freed. 

There are two important elements 
in camping: the tent and the cooking- 
stove. We have an ingenious tent, 
bought in London, which has no 
poles. It is supported by two 
pneumatic hoops, inflated with a 
pump. Everyone, particularly Ger- 
mans, who are great campers, was 
interested in the tent and I am 
sure their own manufacturers will 
be making pneumatic tents next 
year, even if they are not doing so 
now. But in the Italian summer 
you want something to give you 
shade: a side of the tent should 
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lift to form a shady canopy. Ours 
did not have this. 

Our cooking device is extremely 
primitive ; but it cost nothing and 
it has shown me what is wanted 
for another time. We call it the 
* fire-box.’ It consists of a wooden 
box, without a lid, which once 
contained twelve bottles of whisky. 
The stove itself is a methylated- 
spirit thing which we had in India 
for sterilising the bottles of our 
first-born when travelling by train. 

Our itinerary was not rushed. We 
left our ‘location’ in Germany at 
10 o’clock on 5th May and travelled 
to Kassel where we got onto the 
autobahn. We ‘bashed along’ this 
—there is no other term—at high 
speed. Germans are swift and 
thrustful motorists, and it is the 
law that they should sound their 


horns when overtaking. 
little give and take on German 


highways. Every driver takes what 
is his by right and what else he 
can by force majeure. The new- 
comer should not attempt to follow 
suit. It is prudent for him even to 
give, up to ten per cent, of what is 
his by right. But if he concedes 
more than this he soon finds himself 
in the place of appeasement, ground 
down by every car and lorry on the 
road. 

At about 4 P.M.—we found this 
to be the right time for the action— 
we halted at a filling-station and 
filled up the petrol-tank. The 
attendant was most obliging, char- 
acteristic of all Germans who are, 
so to speak, behind the counter. 
They do not render their service in 
an off-hand or grudging way. They 


There is 


wish to be as professionals should be. 
They smile; they wash the wind- 
screen; they offer oil and water. 
They offer to top up the battery, or 
test the tyre pressure. They give 
the impression that nothing is too 
much trouble. 

It is an advantage to be able to 
speak some German, for the car 
causes interest. What is the over-all 
weight ? What is the brake horse- 
power of the engine? How fast 
will it go? What is the rate of 
petrol consumption? How often 
does it need oil? Actually, it very 
rarely does need oil, in spite of being 
ten years old; but I sometimes 
open the bonnet to show the oil 
pointer that replaces the conventional 
dip-stick. The compact and well- 
engineered motor sends up Britain’s 
stock. 

At about six it is time to think of 
camping. On the first day we were 
south of Frankfurt when we turned 
off the autobahn at a clover-leaf 
crossing. A mile or two along the 
side-road we saw an unmetalled, 
sandy track leading towards some 
beech woods. We bumped over 
this for a mile or so and came to a 
clearing in the wood, a silvan glade 
as in the forest of Arden. A forester 
in green coat and breeches and a 
hat with a cockade was standing 
there. An Alsatian sat obediently 
by him. 

“* May we pitch a tent and stop 
the night here ? ” I asked. 

“ Certainly,” replied the forester. 
And, pointing along a ride in the 
trees, he continued: ‘“‘ My house 
is through there. You may draw 
water from the pump.” 
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We pitched the tent and drank 
from a Thermos of tea. We shared 
a cup with the forester and became 
quite matey. His speech betrayed 
him as one from the East. 

“Yes,” he explained. “I used 
to supervise properties for Kaiser 
Wilhelm before the First World War. 
When the Russians came I had to 
flee with my family. I am now a 
forester here, but only in a small 
way. My own house is occupied 
by Poles.” 

This is a theme-song of most 
Eastern Germans, indeed of many 
Western Germans too. The re- 
uniting of Germany is their foremost 
political ideal. Many of them blame 
Churchill and the British as much 
for agreeing to the partition in 1945 
as they do Hitler and the Nazis, or 
Stalin and the Russians, for the 
earlier parts of the proceedings. 

We reasoned with the forester as 
best we could; but I am afraid 
without effect. He was entirely 
set in his thought; and who will 
say that you and I, in his place, 
might not be as unreceptive as he 
was ? We changed the conversation. 

“Will it be all right,” I asked, 
“for us to leave the tent here and 
motor to the town for an evening 
meal ?” 

“Yes,” he replied. “No one 
loiters near here, because of my 
dogs—I have another at home.” 

“Oh!” asked my wife; “do 
they bite ?” 

“Yes,” replied the forester with 
pride ; “ beautifully.” 

Next morning we woke early. 
The sun glinted through the trees. 
We cooked breakfast, prepared a 
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picnic lunch and filled numerous 
Thermos flasks with tea. 

We did not motor far that day, 
for we stopped several times on the 
way. We crossed the Danube at 
Ulm and the Leck near Augsburg. 
We made a diversion to see the 
Isar (rolling rapidly) and camped 
on the shores of a reservoir not far 
from Garmisch. 

A yokel, who told us he was 74, 
watched us pitch the tent. Southern 
Germans are less dour than the 
Westphalians of the North. 

“What are you by profession?” 
he asked. 

“ A soldier,” I replied. 

“* An officer ?” 

“Toa” 

“ What rank ?” 

That was a difficult question. There 
was no such rank in the German 
Army as brigadier. Above a colonel 
came a general, and if the word 
brigadier means anything to a Ger- 
man of 74 it implies the French 
brigadier or corporal. So to save 
bother I said I was a ‘ brigadier 
general.’ 

“A general!” he exclaimed with 
awe. “ Are you in the cavalry ?” 

“No,” I replied; “a sapper” 
(pioneer is the word). 

“ General, I too was a pioneer,” 
he grinned. Then, breaking into 
a wheezing and croaky voice, but 
one which had certainly once been 
good, he sang a little ditty— 

* Mid shot and shell, 
By fire and sword, 
Where man must fight for Fatherland, 


And man must die, you always find 
In front of all—the Pioneer.’ 


(Or words to that effect.) 
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“Hear! Hear!” I said, and 
thumped him on the back. 

“Have you got any cigarettes ?” 
he asked. 

“No,” I replied sorrowfully. 
“But I have a bottle of whisky.” 
We drank a tot and morale went up 
accordingly. 

Next day we had lunch at 
Garmisch. It was rather as you 
might expect in early May: beauti- 
ful scenery, picturesque buildings 
with hundreds of decorators rapidly 
sprucing them up for the tourist 
summer season, and lots of American 
trucks and soldiers with cameras. 

U.S. Army Gas Point, said one 
notice. Last Aral Filling Station 


before the Frontier, said another. 
To Innsbruck and the Brenner, said 
a third. We followed this direction. 

We duly filled up with German 


petrol before crossing into Austria, 
and charged two jerricans as well. 
No one took our papers seriously 
at the frontier, and it was all very 
easy-going and polite. 

Austria, between Garmisch and 
the Brenner, is under fifty miles 
across, so we had plenty of time to 
look round Innsbruck on the way. 
That night we camped in the heart 
of the Austrian Tyrol near the road 
to the Brenner. One can hardly 
imagine a more beautiful site for 
a tent. High, pine-covered hills, 
leading up to snow peaks, towered 
above us. Below were rich, grassy 
orchards and a torrent stream. It 
reminded me of Kashmir in days 
gone by. When darkness fell the 
lights of a mountain hamlet twinkled 
on a hill-top to one side ; and nearby 


was an inn from which emerged an 
aroma of Wiener schnitzel, and the 
voices of some rustic revellers in 
tuneful song. 

In the morning, as we were 
cooking breakfast, a man with a 
horse and a cartload of logs from a 
mountain track stopped to watch. 

“‘ What are you doing ? ” he asked 
my wife. 

“Camping,” she replied. 
are on our way to Italy.” 

“Why do you not stay here, in 
this beautiful country ?” 

“We want to see Italy. 
going to Venice.” 

“ The Italians are swine—proper 
swine,” remarked the logger. 
Remonstration was cut short. “ Look 
what happened in the First War,” 
he continued. “They were our 
allies before it, but left us as it suited 
them. In the Second War they 
would not march till they thought 
they could win without fighting. 
When they found that that was 
impossible they dropped out and 
changed sides. You will find they 
are swine—they were born swine, 
they always were swine, and we 
know they will always remain swine. 
Besides they are Communists. . . .” 

“Ts there no Communism here 
in Austria?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied, laughing. 
“Weve no use for Communists. 
We’ve had the Russians in Vienna. 
The Americans saved us from them. 
Of course they didn’t do it entirely 
for our benefit; but still, they did 
it. You'll see, when we have our 
elections next week, that the Com- 
munists will be nowhere. The 


“We 


We are 
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other two parties will share the 
votes. Not long ago we were 
starving. The Americans saved us 
from that too. We were never 
spoilt, and so long as things get no 
worse than they are now, we'll be 
quite contented.” 

The horse was impatient and the 
talkative logger passed on, waving in 
salutation as he did so. He was a 
genial soul, though uncompromising 
about Italians. 

After breakfast we motored up the 
Brenner. It is an easy drive. The 
road is well graded, with a good 
tarred surface. But for the other 
traffic one could do it in top gear. 
The view everywhere is wonderful. 
The frontier of Italy is at the summit. 
The sun shone. Snow-capped moun- 
tains were silhouetted against a sky 
of unbroken blue. A mountain 
torrent, blue-grey like ice, swirled 
down the valley. The road twisted 
and turned, with flamboyant adver- 
tisement hoardings on either verge. 
Hoardings are a characteristic of 
Italy. 

The twisting of the road, the high 
altitude, or the smell of petrol from 
the reserve jerricans in the back of 
the car—or a combination of all 
three—made me feel slightly sick. 
I was glad to camp early. We 
entered the courtyard of an inn. 

“* Can we get an evening meal here, 
when the time comes ?” I asked in 
German. 

“ Certainly,” replied the landlord ; 
and seeing the tent inside the car 
he continued: “You can pitch 
your tent here by the stream.” 

The courtyard was rectangular. 
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One long side was bounded by the 
road, busy and noisy. The other 
long side was bounded by a mountain 
stream, which had been contained 
by concrete walls so that its level 
was above that of the courtyard. 
Water had seeped through in one 
place, but on the whole the court- 
yard was dry underfoot and we 
pitched the tent. The two short 
sides of the rectangle were contained 
by the inn at one end and a furniture 
factory at the other. The latter was 
powered by a water-wheel and 
appeared to be under the same 
management as the inn. 

The publican’s wife reminded me 
of Buttercup in ‘H.M.S. Pinafore.’ 
She was motherly, with black hair, 
a swarthy complexion and had a 
rich contralto voice. She spoke 
Italian, of which my knowledge is 
negligible, so what she really said 
I do not know. What she seemed 
to say was: “ You poor man, you 
look tired and ill. You will need 
hot water and home comforts. Come 
with me.” 

She literally took me in hand and 
guided me upstairs. She led the 
way along a passage and opened the 
doors at the end—one to the bath- 
room and one to the lavatory. 
She pulled the plug to show that it 
worked and turned on every tap, 
displaying luke-warm water gushing 
into a bath set in black tiles. 

We exchanged operatic gestures 
and catch phrases of Italian. She 
expressed delight that we were 
English, having thought us Germans. 
Eventually she pushed me into the 
lavatory and departed down the 
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passage, singing as she went. She 
cooked us a splendid dinner, after 
which she sent her daughter to talk 
tous. We gathered that the daughter 
was at school and learnt English, 
German and Latin. We found 
Latin worked best, but it had to be 
written. The child pronounced it 
quite differently from my idea of 
Latin. Perhaps Italians say ‘ wainy, 
weedy, weeky ’—or even ‘ weechy.’ 
She wrote the first few sentences 
of the Lord’s Prayer on the back 
of our bill and handed it to me. 
I wrote the English for it; but that 
was evidently not what was required. 
I tried a couplet from Ovid. At 
my prep. school fifty lines of Ovid 
by heart were commonly set as an 
imposition. I can still recall a few 


lines and even know what they mean. 
child was puzzled but 


The 
delighted. Her elder sister was 
consulted and father joined in. I 
told him the meaning in German. 

** Ah yes,” he commented. “ What 
Ovidus said is very true. But I have 
no education. I can make furniture. 
Education is all right for children. 
Our boy can do Latin, and Greek 
too. If he could make furniture 
he would earn a living. My wife and 
I know no school things, but between 
us we earn a living. It is best to be 
skilled with your hands.” 

He shook his head and went 
mournfully away. 

Next day we motored to the 
shores of Lake Garda—a short drive. 
The lake was a tempting colour 
and the day was hot. Along the 
south shore we found an official 
camping-ground. Europe is dotted 
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with camping- grounds. Each is 
labelled with a notice-board. The 
sign is a wigwam like an inverted V 
with a notice saying CAMPING 
and a direction arrow. We had 
been inclined to spurn these camping- 
grounds in the belief that they 
would be overcrowded, noisy with 
wireless-sets and lacking in privacy. 
They may be all these things in 
the season; but as we peered 
through the gate of this one we 
saw only one small tent. 

A German couple were disporting 
in the lake. Trees gave shade from 
the sun; the view was perfect and 
the lake waters warm. Two con- 
crete shelters housed ‘every mod. 
con.’ It proved a good camp and 
exorcised our inhibitions about 
camping - grounds. But then it 
was not ‘the season.’ 

Next day we motored through 
Verona, where Juliet’s tomb is said 
to be, stopping to see the magnificent 
church in the middle of the town. 
It was Ascension Day. The citizens 
of Verona in great crowds were 
pouring from the church door as 
we arrived. The church door in 
Verona is set in a remarkable portal. 
On it a score of Biblical scenes have 
been hewn out of stone, and it is 
an exciting scriptural test trying to 
identify them. 

From. Verona we motored to 
Venice. Venice, as the Duke of 
Plaza Toro discovered, is a difficult 
place to enter by road. It consists 
of a number of islands set in a lagoon, 
like a series of dots in the middle of 
a capital C. A causeway leads to 
one of these islands. Having got 
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to the end of the causeway you 
must either put the car in a car-ferry 
to take it to one of the other islands 
(if that has any roads) or else leave 
it in a garage. 

We did not intend to do either 
of these things, and at the end of 
the causeway we halted to debate 
where to go next. We were set 
upon by what seemed to be a shoal 
of human sharks. 

“ Do you want a hotel ?” 

“Oh! You are camping, are 
you? Then you will want to enter 
this camp.” 

“You are not entering the car- 
ferry? Then you will want a 
gondola.” 

“ Here is a map of art galleries in 
in Venice.” 

* You will want a hotel-booking, 
no doubt.” 

With some difficulty we extricated 
ourselves from the jaws of the 
sharks. They really give one a 
very wrong impression of the 
Venetians who are, I should say, 
one of the politest races in the world, 
and quite charming. 

We set out along the road towards 
Trieste intending to find a camp-site 
on the shores of the Adriatic. We 
had no plan, but relied on luck. We 
turned down a side-road leading 
south, and came to a place called 
Jesolo. 

Jesolo, out of season, reminded 
me somewhat of Sheringham in the 
First World War, when my father 
was stationed there in the winter 
of 1914. A row of vast hotels 
overlooking the sea stood empty. 
The main road was up while a 
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sewer was attended to. But the sea, 
unlike the North Sea in winter, 
was as blue as the sky above; 
and sunshine dimpled on the ripples 
by the shore. 

Jesolo stands, as it were, on the 
bottom lip of the capital C that 
forms Venice’s lagoon. At the end 
of that lip is a place called Pontum 
Sabioni. From here a series of 
motor - vessels runs to St Mark’s 
Square and to the other parts of 
Venice. We found a camping-ground 
run by an enterprising Italian. It 
was about the size of a polo-ground 
with the gate between the goal-posts 
atoneend. The shining, sandy beach 
formed the other goal-line. Twenty 
or thirty tents were pitched, mostly 
along the sea’s edge. There was 
plenty of spare space. 

We pitched our tent, and the 
Italian proprietor added a Union 
Jack to the numerous national flags 
on the central flag-pole. There 
were campers of ten nationalities, 
though Germans predominated. The 
camp contained a Kantin (sic), a 
a block of showers and latrines and 
a Biiro (sic). Numerous bins were 
provided for waste paper and rubbish. 
Drinking-water taps were at strategic 
places. The starting of motor- 
cycles or the use of wireless-sets was 
prohibited after 10 P.M. Although, 
left to ourselves, we should not 
perhaps have chosen Camping 
Florenz (as it was called) there was 
much to be said for it. We could 
leave our tent all day, knowing that 
nothing would be stolen. Our daily 
needs, bread, milk, water and eggs, 
could be collected without trouble 
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at the canteen and ‘mod. con.’ 
does have its advantages. When 
the proprietor discovered (from my 
passport) that I was a serving 
officer in the British Army he went 
out of his way to an amazing degree 
to please us. I promised to recom- 
mend him to my friends and acquain- 
tances. I am doing so now! 

It would be impossible even to 
attempt to write much about Venice 
here. Learned books have been 
written about it. Three things, 
however, may perhaps be mentioned. 

First, whatever you expect of 
Venice, you are unlikely to be 
disappointed. If you want to see 
architecture, pictures, sculpture, art 
collections, quaint streets no wider 
than a London pavement, canals, 
gondolas, bathing- beaches, huge 


hotels or poky restaurants, glass- 


blowing, lace-making or the most 
gorgeous shops, all are there. The 
one thing that seems to be lacking 
is public lavatories; and although 
they can seldom be the principal 
lure of any city, there is something to 
be said for a reasonable distribution. 

The next thing is that in order to 
get full value from Venice one ought 
to know ‘All About History.’ I 
know something about history, but 
that is not enough. If you know 
nothing about history you will 
miss much. This prompts me to 
recount an historic encounter with 
an American lady. 

We were in a vast building 
surrounded by pictures by Tintoretto. 
I was explaining to my wife the 
historical significance of one of the 
scenes depicted, using the tone of 
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voice I usually reserve for telling 
the children not to play shove- 
halfpenny with their collection money 
in church, and the American lady 
was nearby. She was having the 
same picture explained to her— 
probably much more adequately— 
by a guide of some kind, but in 
not very satisfactory English. Pres- 
ently she dismissed him and turned 
to me. 

She was a youngish, rather intense, 
kind of woman with a head the shape 
of an acorn. In one hand she had 
a note-book, in the other a pencil. 

** Excuse me,” she said. ‘‘ Would 
you mind saying that again. This 
courier of mine don’t seem to speak 
the kinda English I can comprehend.” 

I did my best, using the guide- 
book to get some of the dates right. 
Copious notes were taken. 

“Gee!” she exclaimed. “Tl be 
sending this to my editor, back in 
the States. Sure you don’t mind?” 

“ Not a bit,” I replied, flattered. 

** Well, can you tell me this, now ? 
Who did this painting here ? ” 

“« Tintoretto,” I answered, and 
she made a note. 

** And who done that one ?” 

“ Tintoretto,” I answered again. 

“ And that one ?” 

They were all painted by 
Tintoretto, and I told her so. (More 
notes.) 

“He certainly was a worker,” she 
said. “‘ What else did he do?” 

I could not resist it. 

“He played centre-half for 
Chelsea,” I said. 

** Chelsea,” she asked. 
where’s that?” 


“ An’ 











My wife told her I was teasing 
her. Poor editor! He must have 
had some curious copy. 

Lastly, though quite out of 
sequence, there is in the Correr 
Collection in St Mark’s Square a 
statue of Daedalus and Icarus that 
every father should study before 
giving his son his first motor-bike. 
The son is trying on the new wings, 
and the expression on his face is of 
sheer boyish delight at the new toy. 
It is incredibly well portrayed. So 
is the father’s face. He has the head 
which, if I were a sculptor, I should 
put on an admiral: a large head, 
with a broad, high brow. He has 
a highly intelligent face; the face 
of a leader, moreover, who inspires 
confidence at once. He is clearly a 
masterly man, a man of action as 
well as a thinker. He has grappled 
with the elements and is not afraid 
of them. He is sure now of the 
success of his great experiment. 
He knows that he and his son will 
win immortal fame. One can hardly 
bear to think of this man going back 
to his home to tell his wife how the 
day ended. A magnificent piece 
of sculpture. 

I shall say no more about Venice. 
I have already said both too much 
and too little; for one should say 
all or nothing. We spent just over 
a week there, the middle week in 
May. It is the perfect time. 

We determined to return to Ger- 
many by another route. We crossed 
the River Piave near its mouth and 
followed it to its source, camping 
one night on the shores of a lake 
near Cortina in the Dolomites, It 
G2 
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rained a bit that night, our first rain 
for a fortnight. 

The intention was to put the car 
on a train and go through the main 
Alpine spine by the Tauern Tunnel ; 
but as we filled up with petrol with 
the last of our Italian coupons the 
proprietor of the filling-station, a 
woman, told us that the Gross- 
glockner Pass (the sixth highest in 
the A.A. book if not the sixth highest 
in Europe) had been opened on the 
day before. 

* You are lucky,” she said. “ The 
view is splendid and you will go 
between walls of snow eight metres 
high.” 

She was wrong about the view, 
because clouds came down and 
enveloped us as we passed above the 
tree-line. She was right, however, 
about the snow. It towered at 
least twenty-five feet above the road 
in many places. 

It was bitterly cold and pouring 
with rain as we descended. It 
was nearly dark, so we shirked 
camping and went to a wayside 
hotel instead, setting off for Salzburg 
next morning. 

On the way to Salzburg I noticed 
Berchtesgaden marked on the map, 
not far from our route, and we 
diverted our tracks towards it. 

Berchtesgaden is now an American 
Army Leave Centre. Parking the 
car I went into an information post 
and asked if it were possible to go 
and see Hitler’s summer home. 

“No,” said a polite German 
within. “It was bombed by the 
R.A.F. in 1945 and burnt by the 
S.S. Troops thereafter. But you 
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can join a tour for two dollars fifty 
tomorrow and see the ruins and also 
the Eagle’s Nest.” 

“Can I motor to it?” I asked. 

“No,” he said. ‘ You can only 
approach it on a tour starting from 
the rope-railway station at 11.30 
tomorrow.” 

The German pointed out of the 
window to where the lower slopes of 
the particular mountain were visible 
below the clouds. 

“The rope-railway will be work- 
ing tomorrow,” he explained. 

The lower end of the cable was 
not far from our road and we drove 
to it on chance. A blue motor-car 


with a Portuguese number - plate 
stood at the side of the road, its 
owner in earnest talk with a man in 
a blue suit and a hat labelled Jnter- 
preter. I drifted towards them. 


“You want to see Hitler’s 
Berghof?” asked the interpreter. 
“If both you gentlemen give me 
five deutchmarks I’Il show you round. 
Take about an hour.” 

The Portuguese appeared to speak 
English, French and German. We 
closed with the offer, and I took the 
interpreter in my car. We wound 
and twisted up the mountain-side 
till we came to the now disused S.S. 
parade-ground and barracks. 

Wonderful sites had been chosen 
for Hitler’s, Goering’s and Martin 
Bormann’s houses. Each com- 
manded a fine view of the valley and 
the snow-covered heights above. 
(Or they would have done if there 
had been no clouds intervening.) 

The S.S. Headquarters is now a 
restaurant and we descended by 
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many steps below it into the bowels 
of the earth to Hitler’s air-raid 
shelter. Our interpreter showed us 
the chambers occupied by Hitler, his 
bodyguard, his orderly officer, and 
the guard dogs; Goering’s shelter, 
Bormann’s, and Eva Braun’s were 
alongside. Galleries had also been 
tunnelled to each of those potentate’s 
houses. Hitler’s last visit to Berchtes- 
gaden was in 1942; so he probably 
never used the air-raid shelter. In 
one of the chambers hung a crucifix 
giving it the appearance of a chapel, 
but it had apparently been used for 
secular purposes. Except for the 
crucifix, every piece of removable 
furniture or fitting had been looted 
by sightseers. A few tiles in Eva 
Braun’s bathroom alone remain as 
souvenirs for the enterprising col- 
lector. (I must confess that I did 
not feel the least tempted to take 
one.) There was something very 
primitive about it all; the machine- 
gun post at the entrance with its 
loopholes, the kennels for the guard 
dogs and the numerous telephone 
points. Hitler’s chamber was no 
larger than that of his orderly officer. 
Simplicity in his living must have 
been one of his few virtues. 

The sun broke through as we 
emerged; but the Eagle’s Nest, 
where, as our interpreter explained, 
Hitler gave Mr Chamberlain tea, 
Mussolini macaroni, and Admiral 
Horthy goulash—was still in the 
clouds. It can be approached by 
a lift cut vertically in the interior 
of the mountain. It is now used by 
the German Alpine Club as a res- 
taurant in the summer, for which 
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the inhabitants of Europe may be 
thankful. 

Salzburg was our next stop. Again 
it was raining and we went to a 
hotel—a small place in a side-street 
—clean, cheap and almost empty. 
It was Saturday evening and every- 
where else was full. We were about 
400 miles from home with two days 
in hand, but it was autobahn all the 
way. 

As we were about to consider 
looking for a camping-ground next 
evening, I happened to see a British 
car broken down in a ‘ Lay-by.’ 
A scout of the German Automobile 
Club and a breakdown lorry were 
present, but I felt it incumbent on 
me to stop for a ‘ fellow national.’ 

“Can I help ?” I asked. 

“* Maybe you can,” came the reply 
from a hard-bitten, lanky man whom 
I took to be the owner. “ Can you 
speak German ?” 

I told him I would do my best. 
Apparently everything that could 
be done was being done, including 
the making of arrangements for the 
passengers of the car to spend the 
night in a hotel. The car had broken 
its universal joint, and it was thought 
that a new one might be obtained in 
Stuttgart. 

The occupants of the car were 
Australians. Three hefty men and 
two ladies, they had bought a 
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British car in Plymouth and toured 
France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Austria and Germany. 

“We've got a hell of a lot of lug- 
gage too,” explained the Australian. 
“No car could have done better. 
It’s been overloaded for 20,000 
miles without a murmur till now.” 

We conversed a little, passing the 
time of day. In answer to a question 
I told him I was a serving officer. 

“IT was an officer in my day,” 
said the Australian with a grin. 

“Where?” I asked, misjudging 
his age; “‘ New Guinea or the 
Western Desert ?” 

“France,” he replied. “ Bit 
before your time, I guess. Forty 
years ago I was on the Somme.” 

He told me he was on his way to 
see the place where he was wounded 
in 1916. I was glad we had stopped. 

That evening we camped in a 
deserted quarry about two miles 
from the autobahn. We bought 
some eggs from a farm nearby and 
had supper at the local pub. In 
Germany the smallest inn appears 
to be able to produce veal cutlets or 
pork chops at a moment’s notice. 
It was Whit-Sunday and a beautiful 
evening. We strolled back towards 
our camp. The duvor of the village 
church stood open, an invitation to 
give thanks for many blessings. 

Thus ended a grand tour. 
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BY ROBBIE BARCROFT 


It is funny how some things never 
seem to be the same the world over 
even though they are the same 
things. Take grass now—you will 
find it in India, Malaya, Africa, 
France, all over the place wherever 
you go, yet in each of those countries 
it looks different. Of course it may 
not be the same kind of grass; but 
then what about buildings? You 
can reproduce the little Trianon in 
Kenya, reproduce it exactly, but 
it would not look in the least like 
Marie Antoinette’s treasure in Ver- 
sailles. And then sunlight—you are 
not going to tell me that the sunlight 
you see in Allahabad resembles the 
sunlight of Naples or of the Cotswolds 
for the matter of that. Yet there 
is one thing that never changes 
wherever you may be: the sound of 
running water. It may vary in 
volume, but the roar that comes 
from the narrow gorge of the Murchi- 
son Falls is the roar that you can 
hear at Niagara ; just a little quieter, 
that is all. As for the little streams, 
the sound of dancing bubbling 
water chattering excitedly over a 
few stones into a pool, why it does 
not matter if you hear it in the glen 
by the River Bearnish in County 
Down, or from a tent bordering the 
the Sind Lowest in Kashmir, it is 
just the same. Nor does it differ 


a jot from the sound of the stream 
below the coffee-trees, here in 
Nairobi. 

It is a habit of mine, this looking 
down upon the stream below the 
coffee-trees and listening. All I 
have to do is to close my eyes and 
listen to it gurgling and chortling 
away. The imagination is scarcely 
taxed. Impose upon the sound 
some happy meditation, add a spice 
of reminiscence and I can be wafted 
to any part of the world in which I 
have heard that same _ soothing, 
sleepy murmur. The habit has 
become something in the nature of 
a drug ; indeed I indulge in it almost 
every evening and never does it 
disappoint. 

A lazy voice broke into the sound 
of the stream below the coffee-trees. 
The face I could not see; it was 
buried between the pages of a 
sporting journal’s recent issue. 

“IT see that the Cambridgeshire 
Hunt Horse Show is being held on 
Grange Road this Whit - Monday. 
An odd place to hold it surely?” 

“ Nothing of the kind,” I replied. 
“No more appropriate place for it.” 

“Why do you say that? I can’t 
really connect Grange Road with 
horses and horse-shows somehow . . . 
I only went down it once. . . isn’t 
there a rugger-ground along it or 
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something? It seemed a pretty 
dead-and-alive spot to me. I can’t 
imagine . . .” But there was a 
crackle of paper and I was not to 
hear what the voice could not 
imagine. No doubt the prospects 
of the British team at the Equestrian 
Olympic Games in Stockholm, which 
were featured upon another page of 
the paper, had claimed the attention 
of the owner of the voice and Grange 
Road was forgotten. 

It was here that the stream below 
the coffee-trees took over—Grange 
Road, yes—the Bin Brook, a little 
sister stream ran beneath Grange 
Road; it talked in just the same 
way as did the stream below the 
coffee-trees. You got to the bridge 
just after you had passed the Univer- 
sity indoor tennis-courts; then, 
with a great deal of gasping and 
struggling, you clambered up onto 
the parapet of the bridge (and 
wasn’t there a fuss if you dirtied 
your overcoat !), you leant over the 
parapet trying hard to keep some 
breath left in your tummy. Then 
you dropped two matches, carefully 
wheedled out of the cook, into the 
water below and ran just as hard 
as you could. You ran a hundred 
yards down Burrell’s Walk to another 
bridge, a wooden one this time, which 
crossed Bin Brook lower down, and 
hoped that you would get there in 
time. This was serious business. 
This was the Boat Race. The two 
matches were not of the same size, 
one was longer than the other, the 
longer one was Cambridge of 
COUFSE. « . 

The singing of a Kikuyu woman 


below in the coffee interrupted the 
story the stream had chosen to tell 
that evening. The woman sang in 
a strange mournful wail; maybe 
she sang of sad things ; for her tribe 
and her country had been torn and 
tortured by the cancer of Mau Mau. 
She had been driven from her 
home—she had taken refuge on the 
farm to work in the coffee—she was 
a refugee in fact. ‘ But,’ muttered 
the stream below the coffee-trees, 
‘there were other refugees. Do 
you remember those little Belgian 
children ? Especially Charles, there, 
on Grange Road ?’ 

Yes, Charles had been there by 
Burrell’s Walk, and he had made 
a lovely little model aeroplane with 
black, yellow and red circles painted 
on its wings. He had said that he 
had actually seen a real aeroplane, but 
that one did not have black, yellow 
and red circles on its wings ; instead 
it had crosses like the crosses in 
noughts and crosses. He said that 
it looked like a dove and he called 
it a ‘Taube,’ and while he was 
explaining this to the small boy near 
Burreli’s Walk the peace of Grange 
Road was shattered by a noise the 
like of which he had never heard 
before: it drowned the sound of 
the horses’ hooves and the iron 
bands ‘upon the fellies of the wheels 
as the trades-vans went trotting by. 
And then away in the sky something 
twinkled and sparkled in the sunlight. 
It stayed in view for a long time ; for 
it did not seem to be going very 
fast, though Charles the refugee said 
it was. He said it was an aeroplane, 
but spoilt it all by saying that he had 
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seen one much closer; but not from 
Grange Road. 

A log of wood came tippling down 
the stream to lodge among the 
rocks above the pool for a moment 
and to interrupt the stream’s babbling 
flow of conversation—as yet its spell 
had not succeeded in taking over 
complete possession—funny about 
Grange Road, I had always taken it 
for granted that everybody knew 
about Grange Road, and yet the 
owner of the voice did not seem to 
be clear on the subject—how did it 
go? Yes—‘ Grange Road forms 
the main barrier of the outer defences 
which guard the west flank of the 
University City of Cambridge from 
evil marauders belonging to Coton, 
Madingley, Comberton and Barton. 
The west flank of Cambridge is 
well protected, for the second line 
of defence is the Backs, running 
parallel to Grange Road; and then 
after that before you can enter 
the stronghold you have to cross 
the formidable moat of the River 
Cam ’—at least that is the way the 
small boy used to imagine things 
were. Grange Road is dead straight 
and nine-tenths of a mile in length. 
It had important places on it like 
the small boy’s father’s house, the 
Cambridge University Rugby Foot- 
ball Club’s ground, Newnham Col- 
lege, Selwyn College, the Rifle Range 
through which flowed Bin Brook, 
and lots of houses belonging to 
University dons and prosperous 
citizens. There were rude people 
who referred to Grange Road as 
‘snobs’ alley,’ and quite apart from 
all that it was the home of the horse 
and the home of the most important 


people in the world. ‘ The home of 
the horse?’—The stream chipped 
in here with an indignant plop as 
the log slithered free and dropped 
into the pool to be swept down 
towards a distant Indian Ocean. 
—‘ Yes I suppose you are right; 
I had forgotten for the moment. 
Let me gurgle and chortle and 
chuckle as does the Bin Brook and 
we will remember about the home 
of horse together.’ 

It was a very long walk from one 
end of Grange Road to the other 
and they did not often do it. The 
trouble was that Jacquetta lived at 
the far, far end of Grange Road and 
sometimes they went to tea with 
Jacquetta; for Jacquetta’s nurse was 
a friend of Ethel’s, and Ethel was the 
nurse and the best friend of the small 
boy. Ethel, though very close to 
God, who lived in King’s chapel, 
had one failing: she did not care 
for horses. Indeed more, she was 
extremely frightened of them, and 
it was because of horses that they 
stopped going to tea with Jacquetta 
at the other end of Grange Road. 
It was a better plan to invite Jacquetta 
to tea in the house of the small boy’s 
father instead, because Jacquetta’s 
nurse did not mind horses so much. 

Sad things had come to pass on 
Grange Road. The peace which 
two reigns had bestowed upon 
England had crumbled away owing 
to the wicked ambitions of good 
King George’s first cousin, who 
wanted the earth, including Grange 
Road, its houses, its chestnut-trees, 
its Newnham, its Selwyn and, yes, 
even the small boy’s father’s house 
wherein there was a coveted mug 
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with a brightly coloured picture 
upon it of good King George 
wearing a crown. But the wicked 
cousin was not going to be allowed 
to have Grange Road. So what 
instead ? Well, the horses of King 
George’s army had to have it. 

It is almost inconceivable now, 
but there were horses picketed upon 
the pavements on either side of 
Grange Road and along its entire 
length. Two miles of horses; one 
mile on the east side of the road 
and another mile on the west. It 
was for this reason that Jacquetta 
came to tea at the small boy’s father’s 
house. Yet the sight of all these 
horses in such strange surroundings 
was enthralling. Horses were bedded 
on the pavement not thirty yards 
away from the nursery window. 
You could hear them rattling the 


rings of their picketing-pegs at night. 
You could hear them sneezing and 


sometimes coughing, for it was 
during the depths of winter. Forage 
and bedding were piled high against 
the fences and the hedges of the 
houses that belonged to Grange 
Road, and G.S. wagons would clatter 
up and down between the horse- 
lines all day long, carrying rations. 
As to whether it was a Cavalry 
brigade or a brigade of Field 
Artillery that stood in Grange Road, 
makes no odds, but the horses 
conjured up by the sound of the 
stream below the coffee-trees are 
unquestionably ‘light draft.’ 

Then Ethel’s fears would be 
justified ; for a careless driver would 
leave his G.S. wagon unattended 
for a moment, something would 
set off the pair of horses and they 


would be off and away, bolting 
right up the length of Grange Road, 
the clatter of heavy galloping hooves 
and the rattle of the G.S. wagon, 
swinging on the pole, making more 
noise even than the aeroplane. As 
the bolting wagon passed behind 
the tails of the troop horses on their 
lines, they would tear at their head- 
ropes, kick at their heel-ropes, and 
if they managed to draw their 
picketing-pegs, they would be off 
to join the fun. It was a terrible 
experience for a small boy to hear 
the horrible words with which the 
troopers were wont to address those 
horses, and even Ethel, when asked 
what the troopers were saying, 
would get cross. But there was no 
quicker person than was Ethel in 
getting out of the way of these 
horses. She could handle a push- 
chair with a dexterity that would have 
been hard to equal, and on the 
slightest sign of equine unrest, that 
chair and the small boy would be 
within the sanctuary of a neighbour’s 
garden. But if there were 1500 
horses picketed in Grange Road 
then, what of their troopers or 
drivers? Why, they were billeted 
in the houses of Grange Road. 
Four of them occupied the dining- 
room of the small boy’s father’s house. 
The small boy would watch them 
through the bannisters, when Ethel 
was occupied with other things, as 
they took their rations through the 
hall into the kitchen where a kindly 
cook would do her best to turn 
bully-beef into something palatable. 
The small boy always thought that 
the corporal spent rather longer than 
the others did with the cook; but 
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still he was a sturdy man; he 
probably ate more food. 

But a day came when the horses 
were taken off to fight King George’s 
cousin. There had been a great 
sound of rattling and shouting all 
night, and in the morning, after the 
light had risen, the pavements were 
empty and bare, and there was not 
a horse to be seen, just some heaps 
of soiled bedding. It was now safe 
to go to tea with Jacquetta again. 
All the same there were always 
some horses on Grange Road. Once, 
while out for the afternoon walk, 
Ethel and the small boy ventured 
near the entrance to the Rifle Range 
which, as everyone knows, is next 
to the Cambridge University Rugby 
Football Club’s ground. Ethel 
became very excited all of a sudden; 
for a group of soldiers, mounted on 


horses, were walking down the road 
towards them. Ethel did not seem 


to be excited on this occasion 
because of the horses, which were 
sober and very well behaved, but 
she dragged the small boy into the 
gateway of St Chad’s and bending 
down whispered, “‘ Look, there goes 
Lord Kitchener, the one riding in 
front of the one with a spear with 
a flag hanging on it; he won’t 
half knock something out of the 
Germans.” The small boy shivered 
as he looked upon the tall saturnine- 
looking man with turned-up mous- 
taches as he turned into the Rifle 
Range to review the Territorials— 
this man whose very name was 
one of dread, so Ethel said, to the 
Germans. Ethel and the small 
boy were very late home to tea that 
day; for they had waited to see 


the Sirdar as he passed out of the 
Rifle Range once more, and watched 
him dismount and get into one of 
those rare spectacles, a motor-car, 
standing at the corner of West Road. 
It was while they were waiting that 
they first heard the noise that 
haunted Grange Road for the next 
six months. 

Day and night the noise went on. 
Hammer, hammer, hammer, crash- 
bang, hammer. You could hear it 
through the nursery window of a 
summer’s evening, though the sound 
came from quite a distance up the 
road. It came from the direction of 
Burrell’s Walk, close by Bin Brook 
which chattered and talked like the 
stream below the coffee-trees. It 
came from the King’s and Clare 
College cricket - ground, where in 
more recent years stands the Univer- 
sity Library, one of the most famous 
libraries in the world. It was a 
noise of pain and sorrow for Grange 
Road ; for the builders and carpen- 
ters were hard pushed to get the 
First Eastern General Hospital com- 
pleted before it was filled with 
casualties overnight from the Battle 
of Ypres. And it was the First 
Eastern General Hospital which was 
to bring the greatest in the land to 
Grange Road. A deal of seemingly 
unnecessary fuss and bother was 
made over the small boy’s appearance 
by Ethel, so that he could stand 
with a flag in his hand, in one of 
the hospital wings, and so that his 
bearing should not offend the eye 
of the greatest in the land. King 
George V. passed within three yards 
of the small boy, who was surprised 
that he did not ride a horse like the 
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dreaded Lord Kitchener. Instead, 
he was walking with a lot of other 
people and all of them looked sad. 
A funny thing that he was not 
riding a horse; for surely everybody 
of importance rode a horse when 
they were in Grange Road—the 
small boy’s father had ridden a 
horse, General Hare rode a horse, 
and further had an orderly who 
rode another horse behind him, 
and General Hare’s son rode a pony 
—but that was a little later. 

Were it not for General Hare’s 
son, then perhaps the small boy 
would never have found out so 
quickly that horses could be used 
for all sorts of things. He would 
have continued to think that the 
limit of a horse’s scope did not lie 
far beyond the confines of Grange 
Road. General Hare’s son also lived 
in Grange Road, but a few houses 
away, and though he was younger 
than the small boy by a year, he had 
seen for himself that strange things 
went on beyond the fastness of 
Grange Road. And General Hare’s 
son could cut horses out of paper. 
There was, it seemed, a man called 
Mr Jorrocks he had heard about ; 
a sort of mounted Father Christmas, 
scarlet coat and all, but he had a 
funny flat hat on his head and it 
seemed that he had no fancy for 
reindeer, but went about with a lot 
of hounds which followed him 
wherever he ventured. Mr Jorrocks 
was duly cut out of paper and so 
were the hounds, and evenings 
were spent before the nursery fire 
trying to get Mr Jorrocks and the 
hounds to stand up, and in devising 
the most difficult situations for 


~ 


this gentleman, who, it was under- 
stood, was an unfortunate man in 
that he was a grocer and because 
nothing ever went quite right for 
him. Yet the purpose Mr Jorrocks 
and his hounds were intended to 
serve was never very clear. 

Then came the day when an 
undreamed of thing happened; for 
real hounds passed the end of Grange 
Road jogging along towards the 
village of Barton. It was bewilder- 
ing that the hunt servants were 
not dressed in scarlet coats like Mr 
Jorrocks and Father Christmas ; they 
were merely wearing khaki like 
everybody else; it was a bitter 
pill to swallow. But it was that 
hurried, fleeting glimpse of real 
hounds, as they passed the ‘ Hat 
and Feathers’ at the end of Grange 
Road, that planted a seed right in 
the heart of the small boy. There- 
after, whenever the rattle and hammer 
of collective hooves chanced to 
sound in the nursery, the boy rushed 
to the window hoping—hoping that 
perhaps the great God above would 
grant that there be hounds to see 
as well as horses: but of course— 
that was a great deal to hope for, 
since God was fully occupied in 
King’s Chapel and could hardly 
be expected to spare the time to 
listen to the frivolous fancy of a boy. 

The hounds were not forgotten. 
When General Hare’s son had 
departed with his father, who had 
been posted elsewhere, some paper 
hounds that had been left behind 
were reverently treasured. After 
that khaki was no longer seen in the 
streets. There had been a ringing 
and clamour of bells, the great 
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bells of Cambridge, which chimed 
and crashed and pealed one evening 
as they had never chimed and crashed 
and pealed before. From Ethel’s 
room, at the top of the boy’s father’s 
house, the glow of bonfires could be 
seen hovering over a dozen villages 
spread over the face of the flat 
Cambridgeshire countryside. Good 
King George had put paid to his 
wicked cousin and thereafter equine 
interests in Grange Road were to 
centre on the carriage folk and the 
trades folk, their carriages, turnouts 
and idiosyncrasies. 

Post-War Cambridge made a bid 
to recover something of her former 
glory. The carriage folk had lost 
part of their fortunes, but not all. 
And there were others who seemed 
to have become prosperous in some 
mysterious way which was not under- 
stood. People whom neither Ethel 
nor the boy had ever seen before, 
and about whom any queries met 
with little response. 

An unchanged Grange Road now 
provided the stage upon which a 
circus of countless but familiar 
entertainers gave daily performances. 
Carriages which had lain under 
cover with upholstery in moth-balls 
now appeared spick-and-span, the 
sunlight twinkling upon glistening 
spokes over which had been lavished 
twenty coats of paint, much wash- 
leather and more elbow - grease. 
Opposite the nursery window, behind 
a gigantic chestnut-tree, lived Mr 
Few, and Mr Few was possessed of 
a landau to which a good-looking 
though slightly weedy bay was put. 
This bay showed a lot of quality, 
though he seemed to find it hard to 


get the landau in motion from the 
halt, and invariably started into the 
collar at a slow, sober canter for a 
few strides before settling down. 
Sayer, Mr Few’s coachman-cum- 
gardener-cum-general factotum, was 
always ready with explanation and 
a kindly word, but he was badgered 
to death by the pranks of Mr Few’s 
many grandchildren who, so the boy 
thought, did not pay the coachman 
the respect due to a man occupying 
sO august a station. Much more 
flashy was Professor Newall’s pair 
of thoroughbred browns—bought off 
the racecourse at nearby Newmarket, 
sO it was said—they were beautifully 
matched and were put to either a 
wagonette or an extremely smart 
and spotless brougham. Professor 
Newall’s coachman, John, was the 
very example of dash and smartness. 
Turned out in immaculate livery, he 
would sit up on the box like a ramrod, 
looking straight before him between 
the horses’ ears, whether the pair was 
in motion or beside the kerb. 
Although he had once been employed 
by the boy’s grandfather, he never 
dreamt of talking to the boy when in 
service, and ignored friendly saluta- 
tions. The boy soon learned that 
it was both rude and inconsiderate 
to address a coachman, or any other 
servant, for the matter of that, 
while on duty. The fascinating 
and hideous psuedo-country house, 
Pinehurst, standing back in its own 
grounds opposite Selwyn College, 
belonged to an old and respected 
Cambridge family, the Fosters, and 
provided a scintillating maroon- 
panelled brougham and an old and 
trim coachman dressed in maroon 
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livery with a fur cape round his 
shoulders. Whimsically enough, he 
wore rimless spectacles beneath his 
shiny top hat. Then there were the 
heaven-sent drives in Mrs Cooper- 
Reid’s rally cart, and her strong, 
cobby, bay pony with Orange, the 
groom, at the ribbons, none the less 
dressy in a pepper-and-salt coat, 
breeches to match, black, tight- 
fitting leggings and a billycock hat. 
The marvels of this vehicle included 
a driving-clock clipped onto the 
splash-board. 

But it was the trade-carts that 
drew the attention of the boy rather 
than the vehicles belonging to the 
quality ; for there were stolen minutes 
of intimacy with the delivery men 
and their stories; often the chance 
of a ride, and sometimes even the 
opportunity to drive. Ethel had other 
preoccupations these days, and it 
was not necessary to be accompanied 
down Grange Road as of yore. 
Stull, one had to be careful. The 
bread-van from nearby Newnham 
always welcomed the boy. The 
bread-round was a long one, the 
sloppy old horse knew every inch 
of the way and every stop; what 
mattered it if the boy was at the 
reins, the horse was master. There 
were even trips to Grantchester in 
the bread-van ; these, however, could 
not be undertaken without careful 
planning. And then there was old 
Joe, the butcher’s man who rattled 
down Grange Road, perched high 
on the dark-blue gig, picked out in 
scarlet. He drove at a tremendous 
pace, but his game little mare, Molly, 
fully entered into the spirit of things. 
The feel of those butchery, greasy 


reins, and the precarious sensation 
the motion of the gig produced, 
provided exhilarating dreams during 
long nights. But old Joe was to 
fall from grace on the day the pig 
was killed at Pepper’s Farm at the 
end of Adam’s Road, which was but 
an extension of Burrell’s Walk. 
The boy was taken by surprise when 
he realised that it was Joe who was 
to kill the pig. It was his first taste 
of the bitterness of reality. Pig- 
killing was a messy business in those 
days and the boy’s sympathies lay 
entirely with the pig. There was 
plenty of time to ponder over the 
enormities of Joe’s offence; for 
another offence had been committed, 
the Eleventh Commandment had 
been broken, and the boy was 
confined to quarters for daring to 
be the eager witness of such an 
outrageous and repulsive spectacle. 
Joe was never forgiven ; all of which 
was most unfair, for he had been 
a kindly friend. 

Countless trade turnouts plied 
up and down. Coal-carts, spring- 
carts, drays, vegetable lorries, pan- 
technicons, pig-floats, knackers’ carts 
and pole-wagons, besides the growlers 
and hansoms which had brought 
folk up from the station. Mr Stanley, 
the poulterer, who always looked so 
seedy, had a great eye for a horse they 
said, and he invariably drove a very 
taking chestnut. There was Wally 
Mott and his milk-float, with two 
lean lurchers and a terrier trotting 
in attendance, and then, quite sud- 
denly—it was not so very long after 
the peals and clamour of bells—a 
strange vehicle joined the entertainers 
which was to surpass in interest 
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anything else. Not that it was 
elegant ; anything but, it was shabby 
to a degree, and its schedule in the 
programme of the Grange Road 
medley was most irregular. The 
boy had constantly to be on the watch 
for it. This wonder was a coffin- 
shaped contrivance on four wheels, 
driven by a slovenly lad in a slouch 
cap who was invariably accompanied 
by another, much smarter lad. They 
sat on the roof, and just below it 
there was a narrow ventilation-slit 
divided by a series of narrow iron 
bars. This coffin-shaped vehicle 
would clatter past the nursery 
window, generally at about 12.30, 
and once—once only —a fleeting 
glimpse through the bars disclosed 
beyond any doubt that the coffin 
contained a number of minute 
hounds. Lots ofthem. Mr Dunning 
had returned from the War and the 
Trinity Foot Beagles were meeting 
again. 

Things were undoubtedly getting 
easier, and it seemed that God was 
able to leave King’s Chapel on occa- 
sions; for all sorts of strange mounted 
sights began to appear on Grange 
Road, and these had a Meltonian 
flavour about them. Grange Road 
afforded the easiest access from Cam- 
bridge to the south-west, and the 
open country lay just beyond it. 
Fen Causeway, a more direct route 
to that countryside, the Barton Road 
and Grantchester, and which now 
passes by the Leys School, over 
Sheeps’ Green and on through 
Newnham, was yet to be built. So 
it was that hunting dons, hunting 
undergraduates and sportsmen from 
the town would pass the nursery 


window and all of them rode horses. 
For besides the Trinty Foot Beagles, 
the Cambridgeshire Hunt, the Cam- 
bridge University Draghounds and 
the Cambridgeshire Farmers’ Har- 
riers all hunted that country to 
the south-west and west. In the 
early mornings the ranks of the 
mounted pageant would be swelled 
by members of the Cambridge 
University O.T.C. Cavalry Squadron 
and Artillery Battery on their way 
to and from parade on the Rifle 
Range where once the Sirdar had 
frowned. There was plenty of 
opportunity to study these gentlemen 
as they rode past. Once the Cam- 
bridgeshire Foxhounds met on the 
market-place, and the pack, under the 
care of Mr Douglas Crossman’s mag- 
nificently turned-out hunt servants, 
hacked-on past followed by the rest 
of the hunt in all its glory. More 
often the Cambridge University 
Draghounds were wont to pass, 
Mr Seeley, the Master, looking a 
picture in the bottle-green livery 
of the pack. It was more exciting 
still when the Cambridgeshire 
Farmers’ Harriers returned of an 
evening ; the enormous, bluff figure 
of the green-coated Master, Mr Jim 
Towler, firm upon a cob and sur- 
rounded by a sharp, eager pack 
with not a stern down. Before them 
was the prospect of an eight-mile 
hack back to their kennels at Bottis- 
ham, but that was nothing. Laughter, 
banter and coarse jest passed between 
Master, whippers-in and field, and 
that jovial company was closely 
watched by small, straining eyes 
until the motley could no longer 
be seen, even in the watery light 
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of the gas-lamps which the lamp- 
lighter, passing on his bicycle, had 
just lit with a long pole. 

On Fridays it was as well to be 
‘all eyes,’ for the Cambridgeshire 
Friday country lay beyond Grange 
Road. From half-past nine in the 
morning onwards, the boy would be 
on the watch for the scarlet-coated 
figure of Judge Farrant, a hero who 
had actually ridden in the Grand 
National and who carried a cutting- 
whip instead of the orthodox hunting- 
whip. He often hacked-on with 
Mr Jodrell Hopkins, whose love of 
the horse had made him abandon 
more than a manifest promise of 
scholastic achievement, preferring to 
operate a famous livery stable. His 
son Phil, greatly envied, would be 
riding something ‘likely’ in rear, 
and then would come Mr Roger 
Parker, the tall sharp-featured hunt 
secretary, who lived in Selwyn 
Gardens just off Grange Road. 
On more than one occasion Prince 
Albert—later to become the greatest 
in the land—rode by the nursery 
window with his brother, Prince 
Henry, for they were undergraduates 
at the University. And many other 
men rode up that Road who were 
famous in the world of foxhunting : 
Lord Knutsford, Major Barclay, and 
possibly, years before him, his father, 
both of Puckeridge fame; Mr Basil 
Briscoe, Lord Mildmay, Colonel 
Eames, Mr Harvey Leader, Mr 
Richard Barlow, Captain Goddard- 
Jackson, Major Hoare and countless 
others. But their names seemed to 
_ re 


The flurry of a slight breeze 


stirred along the stream below the 
coffee-trees ; the tall napier grass 
shifted uneasily, and the blue leaves 
of the gum-trees, as though taking 
the cue, rustled ‘Shhhh!’ dis- 
approvingly, interrupting the story 
of the stream. It was the evening 
warning; the breeze had come 
down to whisper that the Kenya 
night was at hand; it hurried on 
down the valley to complete its 
mission, and once more the sound 
of the stream below the coffee-trees 
could be heard. But now it did not 
sound so garrulous, its mirthful 
tinkle had changed into an articula- 
tion of a more insistent quality, one 
of hurry—for, you see, there was 
little time ; the breeze had spoken. 

The boy’s name could never find 


a place among so many people of 


fame, but what matter? He was 
happy, and did not Grange Road, 
that great arena of the horse, belong 
to the boy’s father, the boy’s mother, 
Ethel and the boy? It was nice 
of these great people to grace the 
freedom of Grange Road’s smiling 
welcome, and to proffer such a wealth 
of brilliance, entertainment and 
experience for the benefit of those 
fortunate enough to have a ringside 
seat. 

The stream below the coffee-trees 
became even more emphatic; for 
once more the breeze had returned, 
petulant, and annoyed this time 
that more reverent heed had not 
been paid to the admonition that it 
was time to stop story-telling. 

There came a day years later, just 
one day. Mr Jim Towler no longer 
sat in the body of the pack; he lay 
dead, buried but always remembered. 
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It was the boy who sat in his place ; 
for the boy was now a man and the 
first whipper-in of Mr Towler’s old 
pack, and today there was a horn 
at his saddle-bow. ‘Home’ had 
been blown rather late in the evening, 
but it was easier to get hounds back 
to the kennels these days, eight 
miles away, at Bottisham. Fen 
Causeway had been built and you 
hacked-on through Newnham, across 
Sheeps’ Green, past the Leys School 
and then on. For some unaccount- 
able reason, on the outskirts of the 
west side of Cambridge the pack 
wheeled to the left instead of jogging 
straight on. There were remon- 
strances from the field, but the 
huntsman seemed pig-headed, and 
hounds continued on their way 


down a long, straight road. They 
had barely gone two hundred yards 


when the huntsman looked upwards 
through the dusk and raised his 
cap. A neat little figure appeared 
at one of the first-storey windows 
of a certain house; there was a 
pause—then the window closed. Was 
it that Ethel still did not care for 
horses? But the boy had become 
a man of understanding; he had 
learnt that Ethel’s father had been 
killed while driving a brewer’s dray. 
Chaff and banter could be heard, 
punctuated by the sound of heavy 
hooves upon the tarmac as the 
whippers-in joked and gossiped with 
the field. The kennels at Bottisham 
were still eight miles away, but it 
was only about half a mile longer 
if you went by Grange Road. There 


was a quiet click and on went the 
electric street-lamps. 


The sudden flash of lightning 
faded, leaving the coffee-trees barely 
visible. Night was indeed closing 
in, and as if to support the caution 
of the breeze there came from the 
hill above, a gentle eerie sound like 
the chime of bells. Gently, ever 
so gently, the swell of that sound 
scaled up and rose in a sweet cres- 
cendo, and then—with a startling 
abruptness—it stopped, and only the 
sound of the stream below the coffee- 
trees could be heard. The hounds 
in the kennels on the hill above had 
sung their evening prayers to the 
God who lived in King’s Chapel. 

“ See,’ rippled the stream below 
the coffee-trees, its tinkle barely a 
whisper, ‘see, if it hadn’t been for 
Grange Road there would have been 
no sound of the hounds that live in 
the kennels on the hill above, singing 
their evening prayers to the God that 
lives in King’s Chapel. There would 
be no hounds and there would be 
no kennels, see? See what I mean?’ 
The clap of thunder that silenced 
the stream aroused the voice and 
there was a crackle of paper. 

“It’s getting too dark to read. 
Besides, a storm’s getting up and 
it’s cold. Let’s go in. What were 
you saying just now, something 
about Grange Road being a good 
place to hold a horse-show ?” 

“ Dear girl,” I replied, “ you had 
better ask the stream below the coffee- 
trees. Come, the bottle stands.” 
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BY ROBERT H. HILL 


THE first impression made by the 
innkeeper’s jottings was that here 
indeed was an intolerable deal of 
sack to even less than the proverbial 
half-pennyworth of bread. Sack, 
be it noted, in the literal sense: the 
same potent stuff which Quickly 
dispensed at the Boar’s Head in 
Eastcheap and which brought the 
fat knight at last to his life’s babbling 
conclusion. 

They knew the smack and perfume 
of it in Oxford too (both Town and 
Gown), in those last years of the 
old order of things, before civil 
war and puritan gravity made an 
end of merriment. If proof of that 
be wanted, here are the innkeeper’s 
scribblings to supply it. 

How came they to survive, these 
rough notes about wine and other 
commodities sent out from the King’s 
Head tavern in Oxford on an autumn 
day in the year 1637? The wine 
having once been poured down 
scholars’ throats and paid for, mine 
host’s laboriously penned records 
of its quantity and cost can clearly 
have had no more than a waste-paper 
value. And as waste-paper they 
went, to the bookbinder round the 
corner, by him to be bound inside 
the covers of the next book that 
came for a coat of brown leather. 
There they have remained ever 


since, and as I decipher them now 
they seem to open—no, hardly a 
window, but perhaps a narrow 
chink through which one might 
glimpse an Oxford that still drank 
the drink of Falstaff, and sometimes 
enough of it to forget its learned 
sobriety and play the fool. 

Tiptoeing back through the years 
to look over the host’s shoulder as 
he makes up his evening’s accounts, 
we shall find ourselves on the west 
side of what was then Northgate 
Street and is now Cornmarket, not 
many paces northward from Carfax. 
The King’s Head tavern was one 
among a cluster of hostelries here- 
abouts, being next-door neighbour 
to the Star and confronting friendly 
rivals across the road: the Cross, 
and also the Crown where not many 
years earlier Master Davenant and 
his wife had been wont to entertain 
Will Shakespeare. 

It is Hallowe’en, with the new 
academic year at Oxford just settling 
into its course and new young 
faces in the streets and in the taverns. 
The autumnal mist is lying heavy 
over all the surrounding water 
meadows, so that poetically minded 
young scholars conceive the strikingly 
original fancy that the city is a 
precious gem in wrappings of soft 
wool. Above it, Great Tom the 
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Christ Church bell begins to give 
tongue, booming out the first of 
his nightly hundred and one strokes ; 
he speaks to a quiet city; for in these 
Protestant times the bells no longer 
clash and peal throughout the whole 
night preceding All Souls’ Day, as 
they did before King Harry put his 
heavy foot down on all such popish 
performances. 

All-Hallows Eve, then, in the 
Northgate Street at Oxford and in 
the year of grace 1637, the thirteenth 
of the reign of King Charles the 
First. The host’s old quill, scratch- 
ing at its task in the candlelight, 
duly sets down the date— 


Tuesday the 31 of October 1637. 
Harry a pint sacke, 6d. 
Mr Wright, Brasenose College, a pint 
burnt sacke, 6d. 
Mr Blagrove, St. Michaels, a quart sacke, 
per Cleyton, 12d. 


Mr Blagrove the physician was 
glad when Clayton, his young assis- 
tant, arrived with the wine. The 
doctor was fifty, and felt it. The 
onset of winter with its fogs and 
damp was bringing the usual rheums 
and agues and smiting down the old 
and weak. Blagrove had had a hard 
day and at the end of it had been 
called out, muttering imprecations, to 
attend a child in Merton Street who 
had been knocked down by a horse. 
His opinion of nervous horses and 
of small boys who ran carelessly 
across roads would not have found 
any very polite expression. But a 


few sips of the wine soon induced 
a more genial mood. Relaxed in his 
quaintly carved armchair, Blagrove 
stretched his legs towards the logs 
and glanced complacently round 
his well-filled bookshelves, which 
were better stocked than those of 
some college men. Nothing short 
of a murder should drag him out 
again that night from his comfort- 
able home in St Michael’s Street 
(not, incidentally, the one which 
now goes by that name but the 
one known to Oxonians today as 
Ship Street). 

Being in a mood for company, even 
if only his assistant’s, Blagrove had 
signed to Clayton to be seated and 
had passed across the bottle of sack. 
The young man, having emptied his 
glass, tried to start what might prove 
an acceptable topic by inquiring 
about the case from which the 
doctor had just returned. Blagrove’s 
restored good humour, however, 
was not proof against this reminder 
of a troublesome summons from his 
warm fireside. The boy, he said 
rather sourly, was a child of Thomas 
Wood, the fat lawyer who lived at 
the old stone house facing Merton 
College." At the age of seven a 
child might be expected to have 
more sense than to scamper under 
a horse’s feet ; but it was the doctor’s 
opinion that this young fool would 
not make the same mistake twice ; 
for he had been badly trampled, and 
the injury to his head, which had 


1 See the ‘ Life of Anthony 4 Wood,’ by himself. ‘ About that time [marginal note : 
1637] playing before the dore of his father’s house, neare Merton coll. one of the horses, 
called Mutton, belonging to Tho. Edgerley, the university carrier, rode over him (as 
he was going to be watered) and bruised his head very much. .. .” 
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been both gashed and bruised, might 
have permanent effects. 

“* Some hold that the soapwort has 
most efficacy in healing wounds, and 
others the valerian,” Blagrove went 
on, “but for my own part, lad, I 
would have you trust for the cure of 
any deep wound to the Nicotiana 
Peruviana, the tobacco of Peru. 
You shall boil the tobacco with 
hog’s grease, adding a little of the 
juice of the crab-apple. Or, if you 
please, let it be boiled gently with 
a cupful of red wine, to which you 
shall add some quantity of Venice 
turpentine.” 

Young Dick Clayton, who would 
rather have been taking his wine 
with younger friends at a tavern, 
was determined at least not to 
submit to any professional lecture 
at this time of day, especially as 
the bottle of sack had come to rest 
by Blagrove’s elbow and showed 
no sign of crossing a second time 
to his own side of the hearth. His 
eminent kinsman Dr Clayton, the 
Master of Pembroke, who was apt 
to say the young man had a feather- 
brain and no manners, would have 
been pained to see him now; for 
he moved ostentatiously towards 
the window and stood staring out 
into the dark street with his back 
to Blagrove, in studied indifference. 

The fog had slunk up from the 
meadows and into the streets, drifting 
and patchy but apparently thickening. 
The light from rare lanterns in 
doorways across the road was 
diminished and blurred. Unsteady 
footsteps sounded on the cobbles and 
there was a slight clatter of bottles 


being carried, none too considerately, 
in a basket. 

“ That’s the wine going to Doctor 
Hakewill at Exeter College, Pll be 
bound,” remarked Clayton, without 
turning. “His man was at the 
King’s Head for it when I was there: 
ordering it by the gallon, too. Old 
Hakewill will be regaling friends, it 
seems, this Hallowe’en.” 

Mr Blagrove had just flung off 
another glass of sack and had taken 
to staring sombrely into the fire, a 
little overcome by drowsiness. 

“Wine,” he muttered to himself. 
“Wine for George Hakewill of 
Exeter ... Red wine and Venice 
turpentine for the cure of deep 
wounds, .. .” 

And at the King’s Head tavern 
John Deely, the innkeeper, had 
returned to his evening’s accounts— 


Mr Dare, Merton College, a pint sacke, 
6d.; 2d.tobaco,. . 8d. 

Mr Bdmumeen, Queens College, a quart 
sacke, per Musgrove, 12d. 

Mr Hackwell, Exeter College, burnt claret, 
sacke, per Clarke, 6s. 8d. 


Over the last entry the host lingered 
with some pleasure. He admired 
Dr George Hakewill, though never 
quite to the extent of inquiring how 
his name was spelt. The ground of 
his admiration was not that Dr 
Hakewill had written learnedly on 
Divine Providence, for the host had 
not read that work. Nor was it 
even that in the late King’s time the 
doctor had spoken out so boldly to 
the Prince of Wales against marrying 
the papist princess in Spain, and had 
gone to prison for his plain speaking. 
No, John Deely’s enthusiasm for 
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his customer at Exeter College was 
due wholly to the fact that few 
others, when they sent to the King’s 
Head for wine, ordered it on so 
handsome a scale. The host laid 
down his quill with a pious hope 
that Master Hakewill and his friends 
would make a merry night of it, and 
that the bottles would arrive none 
the worse because Clarke, the doctor’s 
servant, had lingered for a few drinks 
before setting forth. 


If the landlord had peeped in at 
the party of six dons gathered in 
Dr Hakewill’s candle-lit room he 
might have been excused for thinking 
their prospects of spending a merry 
night were about as great as the 
likelihood of himself becoming Vice- 
Chancellor. Indeed the party was 


sober enough in both senses and its 


topics of conversation were follow- 
ing predictable lines. Some polite 
comments, to begin with, on the 
latest enlarged edition (in a stately 
folio) of their host’s magnum opus, 
‘Of the Power and Providence of 
God in the Government of the 
World.’ Then some desultory talk 
on academic politics, shifting pres- 
ently to the inevitable larger issues 
of the day: to the Ship Money tax 
and the possibility that Mr John 
Hampden of Buckinghamshire would 
shortly be put on his trial for refusing 
to contribute; to the pillorying of 
the agitators Prynne, Burton and 
Bastwick ; finally to the policies of 
Archbishop Laud and the stubborn- 
ness of the Scots, with grave head- 
shakings over the recollection of 
last summer’s riot in Edinburgh. 


Someone said in an undertone that 
seditious words had been overheard 
at Balliol, and somebody else added 
that it was well His Majesty had 
paid his state visit to Oxford last 
year instead of this, when there 
might have been less loyal enthusiasm 
in some quarters. 

The proper exchange of opinions 
on all these various subjects of course 
took up some time, and meanwhile 
the wine so plentifully imported 
from the King’s Head had been cir- 
culating pretty continuously. Voices 
became louder, less discreet; there 
had begun to be more laughter, and 
that was louder too; and all the 
dons were now showing some reluc- 
tance to allow anyone else to complete 
a remark without interruption. Sack 
and burnt claret, in short, were 
gaining the upper hand as against 
politics and theology. When one 
of the party set down his empty 
glass and observed, with an air of 
discovery, that it was Hallowe’en, 
the last pretence of earnest politi- 
cal debate was abandoned without 
regrets. 

A much-travelled member of the 
company had once been so far as 
the Western Isles and now began to 
describe how had he watched the 
fishermen of Lewis at Hallowtide 
wading into the chill waves to pour 
cups of ale into the sea as oblations 
to some deity they addressed as 
Shony. This story was received with 
such shouts of hilarity that inhabi- 
tants of neighbouring rooms glanced 
towards their swords with a brief 
misgiving that the Townees, or the 
Papists, were rising. 
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Dr Hakewill, who appeared to 
have been asleep for some little time, 
stirred in his chair. ‘‘ Shony?” he 
repeated. “I don’t believe it. The 
name is an etymological absurdity.” 
He then shut his eyes again. 

In itself it may have been a 
harmless interjection, but it was 
certainly an unlucky one; for it 
was the beginning of the end of the 
party, viewed as a respectable congre- 
gation of college dons. Unhappily 
the traveller to the Hebrides possessed 
a streak of aggressiveness, and he 
began to splutter that he held the 
doctor’s remark to be nothing less 
than a slur on his veracity. The 
situation was saved for the moment, 
first because Dr Hakewill seemed to 
have slipped into another doze and, 
secondly, because a tactful Welsh- 
man of the party set out hastily to 
recall what he named the coel coeth, 
Hallowe’en bonfires of his childhood 
at which everyone had thrown 
marked white pebbles into the blaze ; 
if any pebble could not be found 
later among the ashes, he said, it 
was prognosticated that the thrower 
would not live out a twelvemonth. 

It was perhaps a pity that Dr 
Hakewill roused himself a moment 
later to say that the wild Welsh had 
never been weaned from their pagan 
superstitions and that in his opinion 
they never would be. 

The Welshman laughed raspingly 
and thought his countrymen were 
no more credulous, by Caradoc, 
than Anglo-Saxons. Did not the 
people kindle their Hallowtide bon- 
fires, too, in the Derbyshire hills, 
and say they were lighting souls to 


Purgatory ? And wasn’t the doctor’s 
own Devonshire known for the most 
gullible shire in England? Even 
here in Oxford, didn’t the wenches 
creep out to the churchyard of St 
Peter-in-the-East on Hallowe’en to 
watch for apparitions of their future 
husbands ? 

“That I much misdoubt,” said 
Dr Hakewill. He shook his head, 
then picked up the last remaining 
bottle of burnt claret and shook that 
instead. It was empty. 

“Then let us put it to the trial,” 
the Welshman retorted. “It is but 
a short step to St Peter’s churchyard. 
Let us see for ourselves whether 
something of the sort is not on foot 
there tonight.” 

It was one of those proposals 
which, though not likely to be 
acceptable in the ordinary way, 
happen to reflect the general mood 
of the moment. As the whole party 
received the suggestion with noisy 
assent, Dr Hakewill called for Clarke 
and ordered him to produce a lantern, 
Carrying this, and with a somewhat 
swaying gait, he led his friends 
down the stairs and across the 
quadrangle. 

The fog was much denser now 
than it had been when young Clayton 
had watched it thickening outside 
Mr Blagrove’s window; so that Dr 
Hakewill and his little party had some 
excuse for keeping contact with the 
wall as they groped along the cobbled 
lane and past the southern end of 
Sir Thomas Bodley’s library. If, 
when they lost touch with the wall, 
they all tended to follow a somewhat 
faltering and zigzag course, that was 
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only to be expected when a man 
could see hardly more than a yard 
before him. Whenever one or 
another of the company found need 
to do so he would snatch at the gown 
of the man in front, and once or 
twice the whole half-dozen found 
themselves proceeding thus, like the 
blind beggars in the proverb. And 
so they passed safely the open 
crossing of Catte Street, passed the 
octagonal chapel and took their 
slow and wavering course through 
New College Lane. They were 
borne up on their own good spirits, 
still pleased with themselves and 
their little escapade, indifferent to 
university decorum. They joked, 
they laughed at their own blundering 
progress; and presently the porter 
at New College gate peered out 
into a wall of fog and grinned to 
hear from its depths a snatch of 
distinctly unmelodious song. 

It was at the turn of the lane, 
within a few yards of the churchyard 
gate, that Dr Hakewill made violent 
collision with a burly man who 
loomed suddenly out of the fog. 
The unfortunate doctor was in no 
condition to stand up to such an 
impact, and he went down at once. 
His friends, close behind him, saw 
him felled to the ground and did 
not wait to inquire further. With 
shouts of “ Cutpurse . . .! Hold 
him !” and “ Ho, the Watch ! ” they 
hurled themselves upon the doctor’s 
assailant and came down together in 
a scrambling mass. 


The host of the King’s Head had 


in the meantime made a few more 
entries in his book— 


Mr Prickett, a pint claret, per Wat, 4d. 

Mr Yeaton, 3 pints burnt claret, in Kings 
Head, 12d. 

Mr Yeare, Queens Coll., a pint claret per 
Bell, 4d. 


And the Rev. William Yaire, 
Fellow of Queen’s and rector of 
Oakley, was firmly of the opinion 
that at fourpence a pint the price 
of claret was exorbitant; he could 
remember distinctly the time when 
it was twopence-halfpenny. Snug 
in his room on the east side of the 
college (next door to that which 
tradition said had lodged Prince Hal 
himself in his student days), Mr 
Yaire was settling down to begin the 
writing of a dissertation; and in 
beginning a dissertation the stimulus 
of a cup of claret was of course 
essential, whatever the robbers of 
innkeepers might demand for it. 

Inspiration had just begun to set 
his pen in movement when the loud, 
confused noises in the lane below 
caused it to halt in the middle of a 
rotund opening sentence. A reserved 
and rather solitary person, Mr Yaire 
abhorred rowdiness only slightly 
less than he abhorred unthriftiness. 
His sensitive ear conveyed an impres- 
sion that the shouting voices outside 
were those of university men, and 
even so not of young students. The 
sudden pandemonium shocked and 
exasperated him. Staying only to 
take another sip at the claret (money 
thrown away, since any inspiration 
the wine might have brought him 
had now fled before the din), the 
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rector of Oakley went out to inquire 
into the cause of the disturbance. 

Almost immediately he stumbled 
over a gowned figure on all fours in 
the middle of the lane. Mr Yaire 
bent forward, holding his lantern 
close, and the gentleman at his feet 
blinked up into the light. 

“Dr Hakewill!” exclaimed the 
Queen’s man in much distress, 
peering more closely. 

The doctor got himself into a 
kneeling position and extended his 
hand, not in greeting but for assist- 
ance to rise. 

“Thank ’ee, sir. Will Yaire of 
Queen’s, unless I mistake. No 
one’s a whit to blame for this but 
the villainous fog. Ay, and a rogue 
of a fog itis! I tell’ee on my honour, 
Master Yaire, that no blame attaches 
to man, woman or child.” 

The clamour was subsiding and 
other figures loomed out of the murk. 
They groped and stumbled towards 
Dr Hakewill and his rescuer, and 
demanded to know what had hap- 
pened to the thief who had tried to 
take the doctor’s purse and perhaps 
to cut his throat. Had he got away ? 
No, it appeared that he was still on 
the ground, and firmly kept there 
by the Welshman, who was sitting 
on his chest. 

“T tell ye no blame attaches,” 
the doctor repeated, a little trucu- 
lently. “No blame to man nor 
beast. We did but run against each 
other in the fog and all this prating 
of thieves and footpads is folly.” 

Dr Hakewill’s lantern had been 
smashed at the first impact and it 


was Yaire who now advanced and 
held his light to reveal the face of 
the man on the ground. After a 
glance he turned his head in the 
doctor’s direction and said wryly— 

“Unless Tom Edgerley has a 
double, this is no other than the 
university carrier.” 

Hakewill peered over his shoulder 
and nodded three times, as deliber- 
ately and gravely as if he were 
deciding some point of scholastic 
dispute. 

“Get on your feet, Tom,” he 
ordered. “‘ The fault is none of 
yours.” 

But the carrier was so bruised 
and winded that he had to be helped 
up. He had a dazed air and still 
failed to find words even when the 
doctor fished inside his rumpled 
gown for a coin and assured him 
heartily that his assailants had been 
mistaken and that no man in Oxford 
could be less suspected of thieving 
and assault than himself. 

It was not until Yaire, rather 
reluctantly, had invited the whole 
party to step inside his rooms and 
had poured out what was left of the 
claret that the aggrieved carrier 
recovered his voice. Although he 
had pocketed the doctor’s peace- 
offering, he was evidently going to 
enlarge upon his ill-usage if Dr 
Hakewill had not astutely turned 
his guns on him with a sharp demand 
to know what he was doing abroad so 
late at night, and in such a fog. 

While it is true that Tom Edgerley 
might as reasonably have asked the 
same question of the doctor, the 
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whole weight of the social system 
was against his doing so. In no 
imaginable circumstances could the 
university carrier ask such a question 
of a senior Fellow of Exeter and a 
probable future Rector of the college. 
He fell back at once on the defensive. 

Like many others, the carrier 
believed in the principle that the 
greater the number of words, the 
stronger the defence. Long before 
he was half-way through his simple 
tale, Mr Yaire was pursing his lips 
and clasping and unclasping his 
hands, and throwing wistful glances at 
the almost blank sheet of paper on 
his writing-table. It appeared that 
his business had taken Tom Edgerley 
to Abingdon that afternoon, but he 
had made a point of coming home 
early, and that for two good reasons : 
the first, that he and his wife had 


planned a party with a few neigh- 
bours; and the second, that he had 
no particular liking for being out 


after dark on Hallowe’en. Not that 
he was afeard of the bogles in Bagley 
Wood or any such tales, but their 
honours would agree that it wasn’t 
the act of a sensible man to wait till 
after dark if he could make his journey 
before sundown. He had got back 
to Oxford without any mischance ; 
but, Lord a’ mercy, it was just when 
a man thought he had escaped trouble 
that he often ran into it, and quite 
a different sort from what he had 
looked for. 

He had been taking Mutton, the 
horse, down to the meadow to water 
before stabling him for the night 
when, in Merton Street, the little 
boy had bolted from a doorstep 


right under the creature’s feet, and 
had been knocked down and trampled 
before the carrier could prevent it. 
Tom had carried the poor child 
indoors and waited while they went 
for a physician. He had waited too, 
as any decent man was bound to do, 
until the doctor came and all the 
while the doctor was there, so as 
to hear how it was likely to go with 
the boy. After that, he had done 
no more than look in at a tavern for 
something to revive his low spirits, 
and then set off home as fast as he 
could travel, which was why he had 
had the bad luck to bump into the 
reverend gentleman from Exeter. 

They heard him out to the end, 
and then began to make what each 
considered appropriate comments. 
Dr Hakewill assured him most 
heartily that no offence had been 
taken and no blame imputed. 
The Welshman held out his hand 
and admitted that he ought to have 
seized the opportunity, while sitting 
on the carrier’s chest, to inquire who 
he was. Mr Yaire murmured some- 
thing about the virtue of brevity and 
let his anxious eye stray back towards 
his writing-table. One or two of the 
Exeter men grew merry and fell to 
quipping Tom Edgerley about the 
reception he would get when he 
reached home so late; for they 
knew who was master in the carrier’s 
household. 

At that, Tom Edgerley scratched 
the back of his head and looked very 
uneasy. He had promised Kate to 
be home betimes for their supper- 
party and she was not the one to 
take excuses kindly. Now for the 
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first time he noticed his battered 
appearance, and when he thought 
of what she would say to that he 
wilted visibly: indeed his coat was 
muddied and a pocket torn, and his 
face bore evidence of a meeting 
with somebody’s fist. In plain 
dejection, and still rather shakily, 
he made a move towards the door. 

“Take heart, man, you’re not 
going to your funeral. You will 
live to travel up to London many 
a time yet!” Dr Hakewill rallied 
him. 

Tom muttered something about 
being not so much afraid of death 
as of Kate’s tongue, since she was 
sure to conclude from his appearance 
that he had been brawling. 

Something of the mellow humour 
in which the doctor had set forth 
from college was still with him and 
no doubt he felt, too, that some 
reparation was due to the carrier. 
He clapped the wretched man on 
the shoulder and declared that he 
would walk with him as far as his 
home, where he was prepared to 
make it clear to Mrs Edgerley that 
her husband had passed a blameless, 
if unfortunate, evening. 

“Your good wife will believe Dr 
Hakewill, I hope, even though she 
mistrusts Tom Edgerley,” he said. 


Now among those fragmentary 
accounts left us by the host of the 
King’s Head there is one item that 
seems to stand a little aside from the 
rest, and to concern a transaction 
which may have been rather out 
of the common run of business, 
Whether or not John Deely was in 


the habit of supplying his customers 
with oysters is a moot point, but the 
fact is set down in his own hand- 
writing that a barrel of them went 
from him that day to the wife of 
the university carrier ; some evidence 
that Mrs Kate Edgerley, too, was 
observing Hallowtide in a high 
style— 


Thomas Egerlys wife, a barrell of Col- 
chester oysters... . 


It is more than likely that the 
oysters were not very fresh; no 
oysters that had travelled so far 
inland probably ever were fresh. 
Hence the old saying that the mayor 
of Northampton must open oysters 
with a dagger; and epicures in 
Oxford would have appreciated the 
force of the adage. Washed down 
with pints of ale, however, John 
Deely’s oysters were tasty delicacies 
in the opinion of the carrier’s wife 
and her neighbours. When from 
time to time Mrs Edgerley lost the 
thread of the gossiping talk and 
sat frowning and mute, it was 
more because of misgivings about 
what could be happening on the 
Abingdon road than by reason of 
any dissatisfaction with the fare. 

Anxiety and discontent being about 
equally balanced in Kate Edgerley’s 
mind, it is quite an open question 
whether Thomas’s arrival would 
have been greeted with relief or with a 
wigging, supposing he had come in 
quietly. But the fact that he reached 
his threshold in a state of noisy 
merriment decided the matter. Hold- 
ing on to each other as they felt their 
way through the fog, the learned 
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doctor and the university carrier 
had forgotten petty social distinctions 
and had found that the dry little jokes 
of the one and the other’s tales of 
the road could be exchanged with 
entertainment to both parties. By 
the time he reached his own doorway 
Thomas had not only forgotten his 
companion’s academic eminence and 
his own ill-usage; he had even 
forgotten Kate. And his outburst of 
laughter, echoing from the threshold, 
acted on his spouse like a match to 
powder. 

As Kate blazed out of her parlour 
the carrier’s loud laugh died abruptly. 
But his wife had hardly begun her 
shrill complaint when she also was 
silenced on catching sight of the 
gowned figure behind Thomas. 

** An accident in the fog, my love, 
but no bones broke, praise the Lord!” 
her husband explained hastily. 

“And no blame to any living 
soul, I do assure you, Mistress 
Edgerley,” added the doctor, for the 
third or fourth time that evening. 

Kate, seeing him more distinctly 
now, collected herself sufficiently to 
curtsy. 

“No blame even to that good old 
horse, Mutton, even though in a 
manner he might be said to have 
been taken in flagrante delicto,’ Dr 
Hakewill rambled on _ genially. 
“ Mutton . . . there is a flavour 
about that name that is very agree- 
able, to be sure!” 

Introductions performed, Kate 
was moved to ask the doctor to step 
inside and take a cup of ale and 
something to eat. And while the 
theologian and the carrier sat side 


by side in the stuffy parlour, rapidly 
clearing off what was left of Kate’s 
oyster supper, Dr Hakewill recounted 
the evening’s adventures; he did 
not linger overmuch on the accident 
in Merton Street, but all that followed 
was described with a heightened touch 
of the ludicrous, so that before the 
end of it Kate Edgerley was rolling 
with laughter and wiping her eyes as 
much as any of the neighbours. 

If a painter of the contemporary 
Dutch school could have seen the 
Oxford carrier’s parlour he might 
have found there a picture to his 
taste. Kate’s tallow candles, now 
burning low, irradiated the room 
and the company with their soft 
illumination. The light fell on the 
white kerchiefs of the women, on 
the rumpled tablecloth and on the 
starched bands peeping from under 
Dr Hakewill’s double chin. It was 
reflected dully in many a pewter 
flagon and it shone on pyramids of 
empty oyster-shells, above which the 
round glowing faces of the reverend 
doctor and the university carrier 
showed like defenders of some small 
prehistoric rampart. 

“Tom,” said the doctor, “do 
you call to mind old Hobson, the 
Cambridge carrier ? ” 

“ Ay,” replied Thomas, “ though 
Hobson’s been dead these seven 
years. They do say he died of sheer 
low spirits that time the plague was 
at Cambridge and kept him off the 
roads. But whether ’twas so or not, 
he’d journeyed through a good span 
0’ years, for he was nigh on eighty the 
last time I met ’im at the Bull. And 
as hale as I was, too; for though it’s 
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a hard life on the road, it’s a healthy 
one. If old Hobson could ha’ kept 
going, he might have lived as long 
as old Parr what died the year afore 
last at a hundred and fifty-two ! ” 

“Why, if he had, it would have 
been the worse for his town,” said 
the doctor, “for I remember to 
have heard he left property to erect 
a workhouse where the poor could 
be taught an honest trade; and, 
besides, some acres of pasture-land 
to provide for the perpetual main- 
tenance of the town conduit. On 
your reckoning, Tom, Cambridge 
would have had to wait another 
seventy years for those benefits. 
And bethink you, that Hobson 
himself would have been a loser too, 
for he would have missed the 
Cambridge poet’s verses to keep his 
memory green.” 

But it was evident that neither the 
carrier nor Kate nor the neighbours 
were acquainted with Milton’s lines 
to Thomas’s opposite number, and 
they all listened attentively as their 
learned visitor gave them the opening 
couplets— 

“ Here lies old Hobson, Death hath 

broke his girt, 

And here alas, hath laid him in the 
dirt, 

Or else the ways being foul, twenty 
to one, 


He’s here stuck in a slough, and 
overthrown. .. .” 


For a little while the company kept 
silence, perhaps out of respect to 
the poetry, or to Hobson, or to the 


doctor’s gift for recitation; or 

perhaps to all three. Then Kate 
said— 

“By what we’ve heard, Tom, 
H 


the last part fits you this night as 
well as ever it fitted old Hobson.” 

Her husband broke into a hilarious 
roar, and so far forgot himself as to 
clap Dr Hakewill on the shoulder 
so heavily that the oyster-shells 
clattered on the table. 

** Ay, and the cap fits the doctor 
just as well as it fits me or Hobson,” 
he shouted. 


Up at the King’s Head, John 
Deely’s goose-quill had written its 
last entry for the night and he 
himself sat at the table in his shirt- 
sleeves, too physically tired for the 
moment to undertake the journey 
upstairs. An empty tankard and a 
candle now almost down to the 
socket occupied, with the closed 
account-book, most of the small 
table that was not covered by the 
innkeeper’s outspread arms. 

A good day’s trade: that was 
because of Hallowe’en, and the 
people’s mood for getting together 
merrily. But was it only for merri- 
ment that they felt a need to gather 
on this particular night? If there 
was anything in the old beliefs, it 
was on this night that a page or two 
of the great Account-book in which 
the future was set down might 
flutter over (as if some unearthly 
breeze were stirring) and confront 
you with things you were hardly 
prepared for: a death, a marriage, 
who could tell what? At such 
moments, no doubt, it was as well 
to have a few friends in company. 

The host yawned and, picking 
up the empty mug, peered into it, 
though whether he hoped to find 
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refreshment or divination at the 
bottom of it only himself knew. 
In either case he was disappointed. 

Yet if the night brought no vision 
of future events either to him or 
to his customers, it was just as well, 
no doubt, for all of them. For what 
good could it have done John Deely 
to know that, instead of decorously 
supplying wine to gentlemen in 
college, he would soon be serving it 
nightly to a tavern full of soldiers, 
who might or might not pay for it 
according to circumstances? Or, 
for that matter, to discover that in 
twenty years’ time the price of sack 
would have doubled ? 

Would Mr Blagrove have slept the 
better for the knowledge that a few 
years hence he would be kept busy 
tending wounded men at Oxford, 
in a country at war? Or Dr George 


Hakewill, had he seen himself head 
of his college it is true, but as a sick 
man, and in a college almost emptied 
of its students? Or William Yaire 
of Queen’s, for a prevision of himself 
signing away eight hundred pounds 
of his college’s precious coin to help 
a king in desperate straits? Or any 
of them, had they divined that the 
child lying with a broken head in 
Merton Street would survive to 
become the historian of his city and 
rescue the names of some at least 
among them from entire forgetful- 
ness ? 

The host of the King’s Head rose 
and took up his candle. From the 
street came the muffled voice of 
the night watchman: “ Twelve 
o’clo-o-ck, midnight, and a thick 
foggy night.” The sound slowly 
died away in the direction of Bocardo. 
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A STRANGE BAPTISM 


BY J. B. D. COTTER 


“THE next station is Pura-Pura,” 
said the fat woman. She moved 
slightly, crushing me further against 
the edge of the seat and a large box, 
and began to breathe a few last 
confidences, flavoured with garlic, 
into my ear. I had already heard 
about her twenty children, only 
six of whom were still living, her 
husband’s habit of snoring until 
she pinched him, and her desire for 
a larger house and more servants. 

She in turn had extracted from 
me by direct and uninhibited ques- 
tions my age, profession, and nation- 
ality, the fact that I was unmarried, 
and the purpose of my visit to 
Pura-Pura. It would be unusual, 
almost impolite, for a Bolivian not 
to express a rapacious curiosity 
about the history, past, present and 
future, of any foreigner whom a 
beneficent Chance has placed beside 
him in a train, and to volunteer 
in return an embarrassingly intimate 
revelation of his own life. Several 
times Bolivians who had visited 
England have expressed their sur- 
prise to me at the taciturn manner 
in which their queries to fellow- 
travellers had been answered, and 
one genial lady spoke with a mixture 
of awe and asperity of the language 
which a military gentleman had used 
when she innocently asked him if 
he had many children, after learning 
that he was unmarried. 


The confidences of my companion 
were brought to an end as the train 
clattered to a halt in the station, 
and I eased myself out of my cramped 
seat, climbed over a packing-case 
and a pair of bare, knobby legs, and 
began to push my way towards the 
door of the carriage. 

A padre’s work in Bolivia was 
certainly not lacking in variety, I 
reflected, as I removed a sharp 
elbow from my stomach and frus- 
trated the efforts of a chicken 
ensconced on the rack to sample 
my hair. Twenty-four hours ago 
I had been conducting a service in 
a tin-mine set in a lonely hollow of 
the Andean Cordillera, and now 
I was sweating in a hot valley of the 
Cochabamba region. And all because 
I had been asked to baptize some 
children. A Baptism is usually a 
simple ceremony to arrange. A 
word with the clergyman, the choos- 
ing of godparents, a short drive to 
the church, and the ceremony begins. 
But Bolivia is a strange land, and it 
has the power of metamorphosing 
the most familiar things and endowing 
them with a sense of mystery. 
Thus an ordinary bicycle can acquire 
an almost transcendental quality, 
as of some earth-bound flying saucer, 
when it appears in remote villages 
surmounted by a dusky figure clad 
in billowing poncho and tasselled 
cap. Or the removal of weeds from 
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a prolific soil can be an act of dis- 
pleasure to a beneficent Earth- 
Mother, a crime punishable with a 
bad harvest or an attack of boils. 
So this simple Baptism had begun to 
assume the proportions of an 
expedition. 

I had already travelled about a 
hundred and fifty miles from the 
tin-mine, over two mountain passes 
fourteen thousand feet high, and my 
destination, a large farm owned by 
a Mr Jones, was now only six miles 
away. One of Mr Jones’s daughters 
who lived in the tin-mine had asked 
me to visit her father’s farm; for 
they had not seen a padre there for 
seven years and there were several 
children who had never been bap- 
tized. She promised to get her 


friend Mr Simpson of the British 
railway to send a telegram to advise 
her father of my arrival, and said . 


that he would meet me at the station 
of Pura-Pura and drive me to the 
farm. 

When I had finally struggled onto 
the platform I looked round for 
Mr Jones, easily recognisable, I 
had been told, because he was six 
feet high and always wore an old 
grey slouch hat. At a rough estimate 
there seemed to be about ten 
thousand people at the station all 
pushing and shoving and talking 
at the tops of their voices, and the 
variety of headgear would have 
made a Paris fashion-show dull 
by comparison. In the fading light, 
however, I could see no one more 
than five feet high—the Indians 
incline to width rather than height 
—until a tall figure stepped out of 


the booking-office, and I noted with 
relief that he was wearing a slouch 
hat. Slowly I pushed my way 
towards him through scrimmaging 
ladies and over piles of potatoes and 
carrots displayed for sale. 

“Good evening,” I said; and 
nearly added, “‘ Mr Jones, I presume.” 

“Hey? What d’you want?” de- 
manded a gruff bassoon of a voice. 
This did not sound like the welcome 
I had pictured, but I persevered. 

“T’ve come from Colowayo tin- 
mine,” I said. “I expect you got 
the telegram announcing my arrival.” 

“Hey? What telegram? I got 
no telegram. What d’you want? 
I’m a busy man.” 

My heart began to sink at the 
thought of spending a night at this 
boorish man’s farm, and I was 
tempted to get back onto the train 
and continue to Cochabamba, the 
next town. There might be a heart 
of gold beneath that rugged exterior, 
I thought, but from the increasing 
redness of his face it appeared more 
likely that it was a normal organ 
working overtime. 

* T’ve come to baptize the children 
on your farm,” I said. “ Your 
daughter asked me to come here.” 

The big man’s heavy face seemed 
to swell like a self-inflating fish, and 
I feared he would burst or commit 
an assault. 

“What d’you mean, you will 
baptize my children? I’m _ not 
married, see? You take yourself 
and your insults to Hades.” Sud- 
denly he turned and stamped away, 
knocking over a stall full of vegetables 
and drawing down a chorus of 
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curses which affected him as little 
as a mosquito would a robot. 

If I had not been so tired with the 
long journey and the platitudes of 
my travelling-companion I might 
have realised sooner that this was not 
Mr Jones. They told me later, 
at the station-master’s office, that 
he was a gentleman rejoicing in the 
name of Wigglebottam, and lived on 
a farm several stations farther up 
the line. He had been nicknamed 
el enojado, the irritable one, by the 
Indians. 

The station-master was a rotund 
little man, short of breath and full 
of pomp. His olive skin exuded a 
continuous trickle of oily sweat, and 
his black hair was plastered down like 
an advertisement for a nauseous 
brand of haircream. He was a cholo, 
a mixture of white and Indian blood, 
with the emphasis on the Indian 
side and, like so many of his kind, 
was an ardent amateur politician 
and a professional hater of gringos. 
That he was employed by a British 
railway company only served to 
aggravate his hostility, and his main 
object in life was to combine an 
elaborate obstructionist policy with 
an appearance of intense busyness 
and affability. 

When I asked him if Mr Jones 
was at the station he shook his head, 
then motioned me aside as he strutted 
out of his office to give the right of 
way to the train. When he returned 
I buttonholed him again and inquired 
if a telegram had come advising 
Mr Jones of my arrival. I added 
my name and office to make things 
quite clear, 
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“No, sefior, no telegram for 
Meester Jones arrived today.” 

“But Mr Simpson in Oruro 
assured me that he sent a telegram 
this morning.” 

“T am sorry, sefior, but no tele- 
gram arrived.” The station-master, 
an adept at shrugs, gave one in- 
dicative of scorn, disbelief and 
impatience neatly combined. I felt 
that if I had had time I would have 
liked to study under him. A well- 
executed shrug is so much more 
effective than mere words, and 
cannot be made the grounds for a 
libel action. 

A young clerk with the lank hair 
of a Bloomsbury intellectual and the 
slanting brow of a neolithic cave-man 
had been sitting on a stool listening 
with interest to our conversation. 
At first sight I had put him down 
as another amateur politician of a 
different type to the station-master, 
one who probably read Karl Marx 
in his spare time and planned a rise 
to power on the platform of equality 
for all men. But, unexpectedly, I 
found a useful ally in this youth. 
I discovered later that my estimate 
of him had been correct, but he 
disliked the station-master even more 
than he disliked gringos, and lost no 
opportunity of sharpening his tongue 
on the whetstone of this official’s 
obtuseness. 

** Excuse me, sefor, but I think 
a telegram did come this morning,” 
he said. 

** Nonsense,” answered the 
station-master. “If a telegram had 
come I would have seen it, and I 
saw no telegram,” 
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“Perhaps you were too busy,” 
said the clerk, and added, sotto voce, 
“ counting flies on the ceiling.” 

The station-master, who had heard 
the last remark as he was intended to, 
made sounds like a man who wants to 
be angry but is not quite sure how it 
will be received. The clerk, however, 
took no notice of his superior, but 
began to rummage beneath a pile of 
documents on the desk, until he 
suddenly held up a buff slip of paper, 
and proceeded to read it out. 


“ Jones, Pura-Pura. Urgent. 

Message from Jean. Padre arriv- 
ing 6 P.M. train. Hopes baptize 
children. Please meet at station. 
Saludos, SIMPSON.” 


“Why was this not delivered ?” 
I asked sternly. 

The station-master gave another 
of his inimitable shrugs and spread 
out his hands to emphasise his 
helplessness. 

“There was no one to take the 
message to Meester Jones’s farm, 
sefior,”’ he said plaintively. ‘“ We 
have been very busy here all day.” 

Disdaining repartee I asked him 
if there was any way of getting to the 
farm. 

“No, sefior, there is no way of 
getting to the farm unless Meester 
Jones comes in his truck for you.” 

“Ts there an hotel here, then, 
where I can spend the night, and 
perhaps in the morning you can 
send a message to Mr Jones?” 

“* No, sefior, there is no hotel here, 
but tomorrow I am sure we can send 
a message for you.” 

The station-master looked at me 
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with a self-satisfied smile as if to 
say, “ Now, what are you going to 
do? I’m not going to help you, and 
tomorrow is a long way off, 
especially here.” 

“Perhaps Arturo, the mayordomo 
from Mr Jones’s farm, will come to 
the station this evening,” suggested 
the clerk. 

“Yes, yes, perhaps he will come,” 
agreed the station-master. ‘“ But 
it is not very likely. However, 
senor, if you care to wait here,” and 
he indicated a chair with a wave 
of his podgy hand, and then sat 
down at his desk and began to turn 
over the pile of papers, drumming 
steadily with his free hand. 

As there was nowhere else to go 
I accepted the proffered chair and 
decided to fill in the time by an- 
swering some of my letters. 

I had not been at work very long 
when I had that curious feeling 
which comes to a person who knows 
he is being watched, although he 
does not see the watcher. Glancing 
up I saw three or four round, brown 
faces peering in through the office 
door like a multiple Cheshire cat, 
and like their prototype the faces 
suddenly vanished into the darkness. 
A chorus of sniggers and a shuffle of 
feet sounded from without, and then 
a single face slowly edged itself round 
the door until the eyes appeared, 
a distinctly unnerving experience. 
As soon as the owner of the face saw 
that I was watching he withdrew 
his possession so swiftly that I 
began to wonder if the journey up 
and down in the altitude had affected 
my vision. Again the face appeared 
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and disappeared; and I resumed 
my writing and soon had forgotten 
the interest my presence had caused. 

I was aroused by the entrance of 
a little man asking if there were any 
letters for the patron. 

“No, amigo, we have a caballero 
here instead,” replied the station- 
master, and I realised that this must 
be the majordomo from the farm. 

The little man raised his hat, a 
wide-brimmed article which almost 
hid a small, oval face, dainty as a 
woman’s, yet weather-beaten as a 
sailor’s. 

“ Arturo, sefior, at your service,” 
he said, announcing his name, a 
useful South American custom. 

“Is there any way of reaching 
Mr Jones’s farm tonight ?” I asked. 

“Yes, sefor, of course. I have 
two horses with me. They are 


Arabs and very lively.” 
I had not ridden a horse, lively 


or sluggish, for over fourteen 
years, and even then my seat, like 
an M.P.’s, was slightly uncertain. 
Arturo must have divined something 
of this from the expression on my 
face; for he tactfully added, “‘ Perhaps 
it would be difficult for the sefior to 
ride and carry a suitcase. I will see 
if I can find some transport in the 
village,” and replacing his hat he 
hurried out of the office. 

After half an hour a sound like a 
temperamental machine-gun slowly 
approached the office and finally 
dissolved in a fit of staccato cough- 
ing. Arturo appeared, announced 
that a conveyance was ready, picked 
up my bags, and disappeared again. 
Just as I was about to follow him 


I suddenly remembered Mr Simp- 
son’s warning that the train schedules 
were to be changed the following day, 
and that I should check my time of 
departure with the station-master. 

“What time does the train leave 
tomorrow for Oruro ?” I asked. 

** 12.20, sefior.” 

“But that is the old time of 
departure.” 

** Yes, senor. The time of the train 
will not be changed until the day 
after tomorrow.” 

“‘ Are you quite sure ?” I asked. 

“Of course, sefior. Am I not 
responsible for the trains here ?” 

I thanked him, and noted that his 
air of pomposity was evaporating 
with my impending departure. 
Perhaps, I reflected, it was just a 
facade to hide the fact that he was 
bullied by his wife, or the clerk, 
or perhaps he was just disappointed 
because I had been successful. 
Some men are like that. 

Outside I found a lorry which 
was surely the creation of a cari- 
caturist’s dream. To say it was 
tied together with string is an 
understatement. String seemed to 
be the chief component in its 
structure. In some places reinforced 
by wire, in others by adhesive tape. 
Three mudguards were missing, 
which gave the vehicle a curiously 
rakish appearance, like a tom-cat 
that has lost one of its ears in a roof- 
top brawl. A_ single headlight, 
bereft of glass, threw a wide arc of 
light on the road, but only functioned 
intermittently once the journey had 
begun. 

The driver was a cheerful rascal 
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in an outsize shirt and undersize 
pants of incredible raggedness. He 
greeted me with a wide grin and the 
improbable hope that my journey 
would be comfortable. I climbed 
into the seat beside him, and sat in 
the hollow between two lumps of 
horse-hair, while Arturo stood on 
the running-board. After the first 
six bumps I began to envy him his 
position. 

The scenery through which we 
drove was enough to make a poet out 
of a prize-fighter. Soft showers 
of moonlight on the slow- flowing 
river, dark hills etched faintly against 
a sky that really was purple. Fire- 
flies pouring through the trees like 
sparks from a bonfire. But alas, 
mingled with the scents of the night 
were the fumes of an engine needing 
a re-bore, while the driver, oblivious 


alike of beauty and caution, described 
in vivid details, and with appropriate 
gestures necessitating the removal of 
both hands from the steering-wheel, 
a gruesome execution he had recently 
witnessed in his native town. 


The engine, which had been 
functioning for some time on three 
cylinders, suddenly stopped altogether 
as we were half-way up a short, steep 
hill. The driver applied all available 
brakes without any result, then 
steered the lorry backwards into the 
bank which we hit with a heavy jolt, 
a painful but distinctly preferable 
alternative to toppling into the river 
on the other side. 

“What's wrong?” asked Arturo, 
as the driver busied himself inside 
the bonnet. 

“No petrol,” was the laconic reply 


after a moment’s investigation. The 
driver straightened himself and 
grinned cheerfully at us. Like the 
majority of Bolivian drivers he had 
an uncanny knack of making a 
movable vehicle out of the most 
battered mass of machinery. But 
once started he trusted in God to 
keep it moving, regardless of such 
simple aids as petrol and oil. 

Arturo grunted something in 
Quechua, the Indian dialect, which 
sounded rude, and hoisted my bags 
out of the back of the truck. 

“We shall have to walk the rest 
of the way, sefior,” he said. “ But 
it is not very far.” 

The walk through that soft, 
scented night was an experience 
which I would not willingly have 
missed, and I was grateful to the 
careless driver, though I did not 
mention this to Arturo. When we 
had passed through a grove of 
eucalyptus -trees and mounted a 
round-topped hill Arturo stopped 
and gave a curious whistle, low 
and yet extraordinarily penetrating. 
After waiting a few moments he 
whistled again, and almost immedi- 
ately an answering whistle came 
from the darkness ahead. 

I stood looking out over the river, 
and it was with a start I realised 
two Indians had joined us. They 
had arrived so silently that I had 
not noticed them until I turned 
round, and it was a relief to know 
that they came with friendly intent. 
They picked up the bags Arturo had 
been carrying, and trotted off ahead 
of us. An Indian usually prefers to 
trot when carrying a load, especially 
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if it is on his back, and will even 
ascend a steep hill in this manner, 
asserting that it is less tiring than 
walking. 

“Do these Indians work for Mr 
Jones ? ” I asked. 

“Yes, sefor,” replied Arturo. 
“* Miguel the taller one is a good 
worker, but the other one, Gregorio, 
is a foolish fellow.” 

“Why is he foolish?” I asked, 
and Arturo cocked his head sideways 
and looked at me. 

** He wanted to have an accordion, 
but he couldn’t afford to buy one. 
Then the owner of a chicheria,+ who 
is very ugly, offered him an accordion 
if he would marry her. So the stupid 
fellow said he was going to leave his 
wife to get the accordion.” 

“* And what happened ?” I asked. 

“When Mr Jones heard what 
was happening he talked to 
Gregorio’s family, and they all 
contributed something and bought 
him an accordion. So everyone 
was happy except the owner of the 
chicheria.” 

“You believe that a husband 
should never leave his wife?” 

“Yes indeed, sefior. I am very 
fond of my wife so I beat her every 
week to show her I love her.” 

I looked at him in amazement. 
“You beat her every week to show 
you love her?” I repeated incred- 
ulously. 

“Yes, senor. If I did not beat 
her she would think I had grown 
tired of her and was thinking of 
someone else.” 

There must be some truth in the 
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a walnut-tree. . . .” 

After ten minutes’ walking we 
halted beside the river, and again 
Arturo whistled into the darkness, 
This time in answer to his summons 
we heard shouts and chattering on 
the opposite bank, and then Arturo 
helped me into a kind of cage sus- 
pended on wires, and climbed in 
after me. 

“ Mr Jones built this rope-railway 
for use when the river is flooded,” 
he explained. “A truck is always 
kept on this side of the river, and 
then the family can drive to the 
village when they wish.” 

Suddenly the cage started with a 
jerk and slid smoothly along its 
suspension wire, out over the rushing 
river. It stopped in mid-stream 
and I looked anxiously at the dark 
water, for here the moon was hidden 
behind a nearby hill. But Arturo, 
ever solicitous of my comfort, was 
quietly reassuring. 

“We will soon move again, sefior, 
the Indians have to pull the rope 
for this machine in two runs.” 

I received the promised welcome 
from Mr Jones and his family, and 
an apology that the fatted turkey 
was not ready for my arrival; for, 
as he explained, they provided almost 
everything for themselves on the 
farm, from fresh peaches and a good 
dry wine to tiles and bricks for 
building houses. It was late when 
we retired that night, and bed seemed 
a very sweet place after twelve hours 
of rough travelling. 

I was awakened by the sound of 


1 Native beer-shop. 


H 2 
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a door creaking, and through sleep- 
laden eyes I saw a small cherub face 
peering at me. I seemed fated to be 
the cynosure of trunkless heads 
which materialised and vanished 
with disconcerting abruptness. True 
to type this head suddenly withdrew, 
and after a whispering interlude 
- reappeared in binary form. 

“Are you awake?” asked the 
original head. 

“Funny man,” added the secon- 
dary organ, solemnly shaking golden 
curls, 

“Yes, I am awake. And who are 
you?” 

This simple interrogation con- 
vulsed both faces and they vanished 
for a space to give full vent to their 
merriment. Then the door opened 
wide, and a small boy looking 
incredibly neat and clean and 


followed by a smaller girl in a new 


frock, advanced into the room. 

“You like my frock ?” asked the 
maiden coyly. 

“Tt looks very nice,” I said. 
“Are you wearing it for the bap- 
tismal service ? ” 

This produced another fit of giggles 
and then the small boy asked if I 
was going to baptize them. 

Feeling like a prisoner in a Spanish 
Inquisition where questions are only 
permissible from one of the parties 
concerned, I said I would baptize 
them if they let me get up to dress. 
Then a firm voice was heard calling 
‘James! Mary! Come here at 
once!” and my two interlocutors 
disappeared at a rapid scamper 
leaving the door wide open behind 
them. As I hopped out of bed to 


close it I heard James announcing 
that Mr Baptizer was in bed and if 
they didn’t let him get up he wouldn’t 
baptize them. 

Just as I finished dressing the two 
imps returned and, in chorus, asked 
if I was going to baptize them. 

“Yes, I’m going to baptize you 
after breakfast.” 

“ Why?” 

This was rather a poser. It was 
comparatively easy to explain the 
baptismal service to parents and 
godparents, but it was another 
matter to make it comprehensible 
to two small and alert children. 

“ To wash your naughtiness away,” 
I ventured. 

There was silence. 

“Me not naughty,” said a small 
rather sad voice, and two pathetic 
blue eyes looked up at me from 
under golden curls. 

“It will help you not to be 
naughty any more,” I said gently. 

The face brightened at once. 

Breakfast was a leisurely affair 
in a sunlit verandah, and my host 
entertained me with descriptions of 
life on the farm. 

One of his main difficulties was 
in persuading the Indians to adopt 
modern methods of farming. Since 
someone with an original mind had 
invented a wooden plough, a simple 
instrument consisting of a sharpened 
stick pulled along by two lazy oxen, 
the Indians had decided the limits 
of agricultural modernisation had 
been reached. A motor - tractor 
with steel ploughs was just an 
amusing whim of the white man. 
If he liked to use it,"\well and 
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good, but they insisted on going over 
the land with their wooden ploughs 
to ensure proper cultivation. 

Another difficulty was the removal 
of weeds. Weeds, as every intelligent 
person knows, are part of the 
clothing worn by Pacha-Mama, the 
Great Earth- Mother. If you take 
them away she will be annoyed and 
will not give any crops. It was 
quite useless to argue that Pacha- 
Mama would be delighted if some 
of her uncomfortable clothes were 
removed so that she might wear more 
beautiful garments in the form of 
maize and oranges. An instinctive 
cunning combined with a chronic 
laziness made the peons immune 
from argument, flattery, or threats. 
They would agree smilingly with the 
patron when he told them it was 
necessary to remove the weeds, and 


would work with every symptom of 
willingness while his eye was upon 


them. But if he departed and 
returned in an hour to inspect the 
work the same crop of flourishing 
weeds would greet his gaze, and his 
furious inquiries would be blandly 
parried by the explanation that 
everyone had worked extremely hard 
for the last hour, but Pacha~-Mama 
had grown new weeds as fast as the 
old ones were plucked out, as he 
could see if he looked for himself. 

Fiestas, held at regular intervals, 
were a mixture of pathos and 
hilarity. Dancing and drinking were 
the means of entertainment, and it 
was no uncommon thing to see 
half-tipsy women twirling round and 
round with babies tied in bundles on 
their shoulders. On one occasion 


a woman removed her baby and 
placed it against a wall at the edge 
of the plaza to facilitate her dancing. 
A serio-comic fight began between 
two Indians, and soon oranges and 
lemons and guavas were drawing 
rainbow arcs through the air. An 
ill-aimed fruit struck the baby, 
killing it instantly. The mother 
picked it up, displaying no emotion 
whatever, carried it home, and then 
returned to continue the dancing. 
She was not actually callous; for 
among the Indians there is a strong 
belief that if parents show grief at 
the death of a child its spirit will 
return to comfort them and, 
becoming earth-bound, will lose its 
opportunity of reaching heaven. 

At the same fiesta an old Indian 
who had been drinking steadily 
all day was unable to eat anything 
when the time for feasting came in 
the evening. Nothing daunted, he 
decided to carry home as much food 
as possible, and being particularly 
fond of a greasy soup flavoured 
with garlic he ladled spoonfuls of 
it into a dirty cloth which he stuffed 
into his pocket. Not content with 
this he then filled his hat, and 
absentmindedly placed it on his head 
to the huge delight of the onlookers. 

We were nearing the end of break- 
fast when my host saw Arturo run- 
ning across the garden towards the 
house, his short brown legs working 
like a pair of ebony drumsticks. 

“Hello! Something must be up! ” 
he exclaimed, and went out to meet 
Arturo. In a minute he was back 
again with the news that the station- 
master had made a mistake in the 
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time of the train, and it was due to 
leave at 10.30 instead of 12.20. 

“It’s nine o’clock now, padre,” 
he said. ‘“ You'll never be able to 
hold the Baptism and reach the 
station in time. Can’t you stay here 
for another day ?” 

“I wish I could, but I have to be 
in La Paz tomorrow, and if I miss 
this train I won’t be able to get 
there.” 

“Well, we'll do our best to see 
that you catch it,’ said Mr Jones, 
and immediately everyone set to 
work. The breakfast things vanished 
so quickly that some of them dis- 
integrated in the process, and in a 
few minutes the erstwhile breakfast- 
room had been transformed into a 
little chapel with an altar composed 
of a table surmounted by snow-white 
linen and a home-made wooden 
cross, a wide-brimmed silver bowl 
doing duty as a font. 

There were five children to be 
baptized, ranging in age from two 
to nine years. Yet in spite of their 
ages, and of the Indians standing 
silent and wondering at the back 
of the room, it seemed hard to 
realise that I was in an isolated farm 
in Bolivia and not in a simple 
country church at home. 

While the service proceeded on 
its stately and unhurried course, 
Arturo had been working like a 
pressure - cooker outside. A gang 
of Indians had been rounded up to 
work the wire-rope-railway, and the 
big truck on the far side of the river 
had been warmed up and was ready 
to leave. 

My farewell took place in a blur 


of handshakes, photographs, cries 
of ‘ Come back soon,’ and a special 
compliment from the golden-haired 
cherub that I was a nice man, and 
would I carry her for a pick-a-back 
down to the river. 

It was 10.15 when the truck set 
off, and we had six miles of rutted, 
twisting road to cover. The driver 
performed miracles of cornering, 
but in spite of his efforts we saw a 
black line of smoke streaming past 
us behind the trees which bordered 
the road, and when we reached the 
station the train had gone. 

In a silent procession Mr Jones, 
his son and Arturo accompanied me 
to the station-master’s office. He 
greeted us with an obsequious bow 
which, I felt, was like a serpent 
apologising after it has inflicted a 
mortal bite. But I wronged the 
gentleman; for, before any of us 
could speak, he apologised for the 
delay in the arrival of the train. 

“Tt hit a car at a level-crossing, 
sefiores,’ he explained, “and will 
not be here for another hour.” 

“ But a train passed us on our 
way here,” said Mr Jones. 

“That was only a local cargo 
train, sefior, from the next station 
down the line.” 

We looked at each other in silence 
for a moment, and then Mr Jones 
laughed. ‘“ Well, padre, you’re in 
luck,” he said; “ but I'll wager you 
won’t forget your trip to baptize my 
grandchildren.” 

“T won't,” I agreed; “ but I’m 
coming back one day to see more of 
your farm—and to share that fatted 
turkey.” 





BORAN HORSEMEN 


BY CHARLES CHENEVIX TRENCH 


AMONG the horsemen of the world 
must be numbered the Boran. 
Within fairly recent times, driving 
inland from the Horn of Africa, 
they overran the southern Ethiopian 
plateau; eighty years ago, descending 
with relish upon the Masai, they 
gave those boastful bullies the biggest 
hiding in their history; in the 
troubled times between the eviction 
of the Italians and the full establish- 
ment of Ethiopian authority, Boran 
moss - troopers raided a hundred 
miles south of the Kenya border. 
Nowadays, reduced to more peace- 
ful pursuits, they ride down and 
spear the beautiful reticulated giraffe 
whose skin, alas, makes the best 
water-buckets. 

The Boran has the curious habit 
of mounting from the off -side, 
gripping the cantle of the saddle 
with his left hand and helping him- 
self up with his spear held, butt to 
the ground, in his right. With a 
fidgety horse, this procedure must 
have its drawbacks. 

Once in the saddle, he shows 
himself to be a product of the 
flapping - reins - and - waving - arms 
school of equitation: his horse, 
indeed, responds far more readily 
to these aids than to less exuberant 
methods of propulsion. You would 
class his riding as beneath contempt 


until you followed him hunting a 
giraffe, galloping over the broken 
ground, jinking like a snipe between 
the thorn-bushes, chancing his neck 
among cracks and pot-holes in the 
black cotton plain. For giraffe 
hunting, deplorable though the kill- 
ing of a beautiful and harmless 
animal may be, is not a sport to be 
despised: the giraffe gives as good 
a run as any boar, and his flying 
hooves, less lethal than a _ boar’s 
tushes, must yet be treated with 
respect. 

The Boran is, in his way, undeni- 
ably a sportsman. He does not hunt, 
like other Africans, simply for the 
meat and hides. I have seen one, 
inhibited no doubt by my presence 
beside him, hunt a giraffe for two 
miles, only to give it a triumphant 
prod in the ribs with a blunt stick. 
He did this just for sport. 

His veterinary knowledge is crude 
and his horsemastership lamentable. 
His bridle and saddle are, to horse 
and rider respectively, instruments 
of torture. A staring coat he ignores, 
a ghastly sore back he treats with 
drastic firing, and lameness with 
indifference so long as his mount 
can still achieve a staggering canter. 
When the unhappy animal can no 
longer set foot to ground, the rider 
simply diagnoses a thorn or a snake- 
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bite and leaves it for nature to cure. 
It is fortunate, indeed, that Boran 
ponies are exceptionally sound little 
beasts. 

On the Melbana plains of southern 
Ethiopia herds of fifty or a hundred 
horses can be seen running half- 
wild; short-backed, stocky beasts 
measuring mostly between 13 and 
14 hands, with greys predominating, 
bays and roans fairly common and 
chestnuts curiously absent. The 
good ones are clean-legged, big in 
the bone and carry good quarters, 
but are marred by common heads 
and rather straight shoulders. Many 
of the best have unusually high 
withers, which make them difficult 
to saddle. The riff-raff resemble 
the worst type of Bombay tonga- 
pony, narrow, cow-hocked and goose- 
rumped. Colts are generally backed 
at about three years old and cut at 
four. Stallions are often ridden, 
mares never. 

It is from these Melbana herds 
that we obtain, by capture from 
raiders or by purchase, the horses 
for our Tribal Police. Having lived 
a life as free and as perilous as the 
zebra’s, these ponies display some 
interesting characteristics. The lion 
being their main enemy, it is difficult 
to ride them past any low, yellowish 
rock; but they treat with disdain 
such alarming manifestations as a 
tractor roaring and belching smoke, 
or a Bren-gun in action. They 
approach with the utmost caution 
the dangerous vicinity of a water-hole, 
and remain on the alert while they 
drink; but they trot with more 
confidence than their riders over 


rough ground in the dark. They are 
very herd-minded, need a lot of 
training before they will readily leave 
the ranks, and are inclined always 
to ‘follow my leader.’ They all 
accept Dima, the bay stallion, as the 
leader of the herd, even the other 
stallions giving way to him in 
matrimonial and other causes. On 
more than one occasion when they 
have been stampeded by lions at 
night, Dima has collected and 
brought them all back to camp in 
the morning. Despite their straight 
shoulders they seem to be natural 
jumpers, clearing a three-foot wall 
within a few days of first being 
taught to jump, and sliding with 
confidence down almost perpen- 
dicular banks. They are steady. on 
parade, and bear with equanimity 
the scurry of men mounting in haste 
and the crack of near misses in 
field training. 

Such ponies are ideal for patrolling 
country which is generally impassable 
even by Land-Rovers, and where the 
potential raider is most unlikely to 
be armed with an automatic weapon. 
In the district of Moyale, bordering 
upon Ethiopia, we have a troop of 
Boran and Ajuran Tribal Police 
(known as Dubas, Red Turbans), 
which must be one of the few remain- 
ing mounted units in the Empire. 
We can turn out a tolerably smart 
escort, fluttering lance-pennants and 
all, for visiting V.I.P.s, but the 
real job of the mounted Dubas is 
long patrols over these hilly, arid 
wastes. 

Looking over the records of the 
past year, I find that the mounted 
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patrols have averaged 28 miles a 
day for between two and three 
thousand miles: the longest day’s 
safari was 53 miles, and marches of 
45 miles are commonplace. Real 
cavalry may not be impressed by 
these marches, but recollect that 
they are carried out within three 
degrees of the equator, on tiny 
ponies not markedly assisted by 
the absence of an official scale of 
rations. Our two sections which 
went down-country to fight the 
Mau Mau covered, under the spur 
of active service, longer distances, 
but killed two ponies (as well as a 
satisfactory bag of Mau Mau) in 
the process. Our more modest 
performances have cost no more 
than an occasional sore back and 


girth-gall. 


Boran tribal ponies, used for raids 
and poaching only during those 
months when there is plenty of green 
grass, are trained to go without 
grain, and for long periods without 


water. Our ponies, however, must 
work even in the dry months; a 
grain ration is therefore essential, 
and somehow I manage to find it. 
To maintain their natural hardiness, 
I water them only once a day. When 
the wells and pans are dry, a safari 
must be based on a lorry which 
carries water and rations for men and 
horses, camp-kit and a bottle of 
whisky for myself. At pleasanter 
times of year we ride self-contained, 
carrying on the saddle or on a pack- 
pony our needs for several days, 
sleeping rolled up in a horse-blanket, 
our heads, more majorum, resting 
uneasily on the saddle. 


When they are not patrolling the 
wide but far from open spaces of 
this district, pushing through the 
thorn-scrub or threading their way 
gingerly through the sansevieria 
spikes, the horses add immeasurably 
to our pleasure and, I like to think, 
our efficiency at headquarters. An 
inspection of the township refuse- 
pits or the Ethiopian boundary cut, 
the new Primary School or the 
Re-afforestation Scheme, is a bore 
on foot, a pleasure on Golocha, 
my 14.2 grey gelding. There is 
nothing more tedious than drilling 
the Dubas on foot, but never a dull 
moment drilling them on horseback. 

See that neat line of cantering 
ponies disintegrate into chaos at 
my suggestion that it “ Form Troop 
Column!” Hear the powerful voice 
of Sergeant-Major Yusuf Abdullah 
inquire with laboured sarcasm, “‘ Who 
told you to form mob of bolting 
camels ? ” 

Every now and then these absurd 
ponies and amateur cavalry leave a 
notable landmark on the memory, 
as on the occasion of the Governor’s 
visit when Mousie, tired of his 
inactive part on the parade and no 
doubt critical of the Police bugler’s 
rendering of the Royal Salute, sud- 
denly lay down. His rider, ill- 
prepared for such an emergency, 
was paralysed with shame and dismay, 
and only saved from utter disaster 
by Mousie as suddenly getting up 
again, with him still miraculously 
in the saddle. It was, I feel, a 
mishap which might have discon- 
certed, if not unseated, a Life 
Guardsman. 
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A parade usually ends with tent- 
pegging, follow my leader, bending 
races or some other game; and our 


Christmas sports were enlivened by © 


a point-to-point in which a score of 
wildly excited Dubas careered over 
a rough hill course, sixteen finishing 
in the right place and only one in 
the hospital, which was conveniently 
adjacent to the sixth fence. On this 
occasion we drew lots for horses, 
and it was with marked displeasure 
that, from the labouring back of 
our pack-pony, I observed, far 
ahead, my orderly win on my 
own Golocha. 

However agreeable these diver- 
sions, it is by safari that the Boran 
pony earns his keep, by ceaseless 
patrols in this remote region, chasing 
poachers who, if they get away 
with it too often, will soon revert to 


raiders ; collecting taxes from elusive 
nomads who study fiscal evasion as 
zealously as any week-end ‘ farmer’ ; 
checking, above all, the steady pres- 


sure southwards and westwards 
which has carried first the Boran, 
then the Somali, from the Horn of 
Africa well into Kenya, and was 
reduced only a _ generation ago 
from a flood to a trickle, which 
would soon be washing against 
the suburbs of Nairobi if the 
existing strict grazing controls were 
relaxed. 

Most safaris start with a cup of 
tea before dawn. I dress to the 
sleepy sound of horses munching 
their morning feed, and drag on 
my leather chaps just as the Dubas 
are hounded by Sergeant - Major 
Yusuf from their comfortable fires 


and straggle over to saddle up the 
horses. 

I check my own kit: mosquito- 
net, shaving-kit and clean shirt in 
the wallets; mackintosh tied on in 
front; chupattis, bully-beef, tea, 
sugar, kettle, lemons, something to 
read, snake-bite outfit, mepacrine, 
insect-repellent in the saddle-bags ; 
water-bottle and bulging nose-bag 
tied to the saddle; mug hung onto 
my belt; camera, field - glasses, 
protractor, compass, map, tax-receipt 
book, note-book and pencil dis- 
tributed about my person. The 
Dubas carry rifles or Sten-guns, but 
fewer knick-knacks and gadgets than 
myself. We are going to be only 
two nights away from the lorry, 
so there is no need for a pack-pony ; 
but one spare horse is taken, ready to 
be mounted should any other meet 
with a mishap; he need not be led, 
but trots along contentedly with the 
rest. 

Not more than twenty minutes 
overdue, we ‘ Stand to our horses,’ 
‘Prepare to mount’ and ‘ Mount.’ 
One section is sent off to patrol the 
Somali boundary and make sure no 
miscreants are grazing their camels 
to the west of it; the other trots 
along a path which winds through 
thick scrub towards the Ethiopian 
border. Time and again we must 
force our way through the snatching, 
tearing claws of ‘ waitabit’ thorn, 
but stout leather chaps save our legs 
from laceration, and the ponies do 
not seem to feel the thorns. With 
chaps and picketing-ropes the Dubas 
have a vaguely Wild West air, 
belied only by the black faces under 
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red turbans. The accompanying 
syce should, I feel, be called the 
* horse-wrangler.’ 

After a couple of hours we come 
to a clearing occupied by a police 
lorry, half a dozen Somali constables, 
the prosecuting Inspector and, hand- 
cuffed to a policeman, a stout, re- 
spectable gentleman who is charged 
with being in illegal possession of a 
rifle. It is to try the case on the site 
of his (alleged) crime that we are 
here assembled. The horses are 
unsaddled and driven off to graze, my 
orderly lights a fire for a brew-up, 
someone produces a camp-table, and 
the Court is in session. The accused 
passionately asserts that he was 
arrested not here but half a mile 
away in Ethiopia; but after hearing 
all the witnesses I am convinced 
that it was a fair cop. The lorry 
departs trailing a plume of red dust, 
the police askaris all smiles and the 
stout, respectable gentleman con- 
templating with disgust the prospect 
of a year’s hard labour. 

Our shadows are short by the time 
the last defence witness has perjured 
himself, and it is beastly hot; but 
we have another twenty miles to 
ride, so we bring in the horses from 
grazing, saddle up and set off with 
somewhat less dash than before. 
Soon the path peters out in a waste 
of treacherous black cotton soil, 
sansevieria spikes and thorn; the 
horses straggle along at a slow 
walk, and we load with reproaches 
the Dubas who said he knew the 
way. 

“ T haven’t been here,” he protests, 
“since I was a toto herding goats. 


How can I remember the exact 
path ?” 

“It’s always the same,” observes 
the Sergeant-Major sourly, cramming 
his pony through a thicket of wicked 
hooked thorns, “‘ back at headquarters 
everyone knows the way, out in the 
bush no one knows it.” 

Evidently someone is in for extra 
guard-duty tonight. 

However, even black cotton soil 
comes to an end, and at last we find 
ourselves trotting briskly over firm 
red gravel, and then through a pass 
between low hills where the unshod 
ponies clatter sure-footed over the 
rocks till we encounter three buxom 
Ajuran lassies, on their way to a well. 
They do not hide their displeasure 
at seeing us, and give grudging 
answer to our searching inquiries. 
Having ascertained where their man- 
yatta lies, we follow the winding 
path till we come within sight of the 
round grass huts, then separate and 
gallop quickly round them before the 
inmates can disappear into the bush. 
As we do so, the three lassies burst 
out of the jungle, skirts tucked up, 
hair awry, puffing and panting from 
racing us by a short cut to warn 
their lords and masters of our arrival. 
Clearly the latter have been up to 
something which has no relish of 
salvation in it. 

Tax-receipts are cheerfully pro- 
duced ; a search of the huts discloses 
neither firearms, elephants’ tusks, nor 
fugitives from justice; their tribal 
credentials are impeccable, so they 
cannot be interlopers from Ethiopia 
or Somalia. A manyatta so redolent 
of rectitude must contain some very 
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bad characters, but we cannot find 
them ; so, accepting huge bowls of 
camels’ milk from our complacently 
smiling hosts, we set off again, 
pursued by the badinage of the three 
lassies. 

Now, half-way through a blazing 
afternoon, it is borne in on me that 
Boran ponies are really only cheap 
imitations of a horse, lazy little rats 
that have to be pushed every yard 
of the way. They are tired, bored, 
sulky, and insistent on snatching at 
every tuft of grass within their reach. 
The backs of our shirts are black with 
flies, which settle also on every ex- 
posed part of our persons. It is all 
very dull, and my thoughts linger 
with longing on the comforts of a 
lorry safari, the tent under a shady 
tree, the canvas bath and chaguls of 
cold water. 

Suddenly the two scouts check and, 
leaning down, examine closely the 
ground. Plain even to my eyes are 
the fairly fresh tracks of two men, 
superimposed on the footprints of 
a giraffe. 

The Dubas decide they are 
yesterday’s, but we follow them for 
a while, and are soon rewarded by 
a brown stain on the red earth, a 
dried splash of blood. 

At once the safari comes to life ; 
even the ponies seem to prick up 
their ears and step out. For if 
the giraffe has been killed, the 
poachers must spend two or three 
days preparing the hide, and we 
have a good chance of catching 
them at it. 

Now the brown stains are more 
frequent, and here is a place where 


the poor beast stood in pain, panting, 
watching anxiously for its pursuers. 
So much blood must have been 
produced by a bullet, and the Dubas 
slide their weapons out of the rifle- 
buckets, peering dramatically right 
and left as they gently ease forward 
the bolts. 

We follow the tracks for a couple 
of miles before Sergeant - Major 
Yusuf gives a low whistle and 
points to a tall tree ahead of us, on 
which perch a dozen vultures. We 
break into a gallop, spreading out to 
right and left, and burst out of the 
bush upon two very surprised young 
men who are dozing beneath a bush 
festooned with strips of giraffe-meat, 
with rectangular slabs of thick 
giraffe-hide. 

Each man has a long, stiff bow and 
a quiver of poisoned arrows, but 
though we search for a long time 
we can find no rifle, nor of course 
will they tell us where they have 
hidden it: it may be anywhere 
within five miles. So tying our 
prisoners together with one of their 
own bow-strings, we file slowly 
through the bush to the water-hole 
where we shall spend the night. 

The other section is there before 
us, together with a herd of camels 
they have caught trespassing. The 
disconsolate owners are making, 
under the critical eye of a sentry, a 
thorn boma to hold them during the 
night. Since these gentlemen are 
passionately desirous that their stock 
shall escape in the darkness, their 
labours require constant, not to say 
nagging, supervision. 

Under the ambitious Corporal 
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Tari Sasura, the other section have 
already watered and fed their horses, 
and a row of filled buckets stands 
beside the well for ours. We 
unsaddle, let the ponies have a drink 
and a roll and measure out the feeds. 
Corporal Tari drapes my _ horse- 
blanket over a bush to dry out the 
sweat. Corporal Tari has even made 
tea for us. Corporal Tari is sweating 
on his promotion. 

We have seen a lot of fresh lion- 
tracks about, so after evening stables 
we arrange the camp with some 
care: the camels packed into their 
boma with the most restive bulls 
hobbled; the horses tethered to 
trees ; the Dubas sleeping in pairs, 
disposed down-wind of the horses 


so as to frustrate any lion which may 
be stalking them. 

One grumbles, half in jest, that I 
have placed him in too exposed a 
position. 

“Never mind,” I console him, 
“there are plenty of Boran.” 

He is not consoled. 

After supper I kick a hole for my 
hip, spread my chaps as a sleeping- 
mat, arrange the saddle as a pillow, 
fix the mosquito-net, take off my 
boots and wrap myself in the reeking 
blanket. A horse paws the ground 
before lying down and one of the 
bull camels starts roaring. Some- 


where in the distance there is the 
grunt of a lion; a sentry clears his 
throat and spits. 





TURN AGAIN, WHITTINGTON 


BY ALICE MASSIE 


THE gardener said: “ You’re the 
poetic gentleman, I take it, sir?” 
and the young man, whom nobody 
had met or welcomed, nodded sadly, 
watched the other digging for five 
minutes, and then said: “ Tell me, 
what is this joint ?” 

“Tell you?” said the gardener, 
* TI couldn’t, sir. I never have found 
out.” 

“ Been here long ?” 

* Most my life, ’cept the years I 
was in Canada.” 

“ Well, then——” 

“But not along Miss Condicote. 
She’s only been here six or seven 
years, something like that. I know 
the grounds and orchard and the 
greenhouse, like, but not the house 
the way it is—eight flats, two 
maisonettes or something, and the 
big room where she hopes they'll 
congregate, except they never do, 
and so she paints there. All divided. 
Only thing to do with these big 
houses I suppose, but I remember it 
when it was different.” The gardener 
sighed and dug a little more, then 
gave it up. “ Miss Condicote’s 
architect son he altered it surprising 
clever, but it’s not the same. ... 
Powerful nice drink you gave me out 
of that flask of yours, if I may say so.” 

“Tell me,” said the young man, 
passing the Thermos and cup again, 


“how did you know about my 
poetry ?” 

“Thank you kindly,” said the 
gardener, “warms a body. Note 
about you reached me by mistake. 
She sends me down a lot of notes.” 

“Who does ?” 

** Miss Condicote.” 

“ Why ?” 

“Things the tenants want, you 
know. Fresh garden fruit and 
vegetables, cost price. One of the 
advantages.” The gardener fumbled 
in some sort of waistcoat pocket and 
brought out a handful of dirty 
crumpled papers. He read from 
some of them. “Two pounds 
brussels sprouts for Mrs Jeans, 
russet apples Captain Hoare, ’taters 
nearly everyone, mushrooms—she 
can’t have ’em, they all go to the 
hotel. Cauliflowers for Miss Con- 
dicote. You'd think she lived 
on ’em.” He pursed his lips. 
“* Chouxfleurs-au-gratin, Michigan, 
I think today,’” he minced, and 
then translated scornfully, ‘‘ Caulies 
with a mite o’ cheese,” and went on 
reading. “ Carrots, turnips, swedes 
for Mrs Leland—feeds her family on 
stews continuous. Mrs Summers— 
‘anything that you can spare ’— 
nicest body here she is. Ah! here’s 
that note as wasn’t meant for me. 
‘Tenants of Fairfield, we have a 
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Poetry Reading in the Big Room, 
Wednesday, October 17th.’ ” 

“Tuesday, 16th,” corrected the 
young man. 

“°Counts for her not being here 
to meet you then,” the gardener said. 
““ Says Wednesday.” 

“Damn,” said the young man, 
and reached for the circular, which 
he read with angry incredulity. 


*,... Tenants of Fairfield, let us 
for once unite to honour talent. The 
delightful poetry of Amos Smith, 
now getting known, but not well 
known, will be read aloud by the 
author at nine o’clock. Let us for 
once combine. There will be coffee 
and a silver collection, for the poet is 
desperately poor.’ ” 


The poet flicked over some of the 
other papers to hide his anger, and 
came across another note among the 
orders for potatoes and greens. All 
were typewritten. This one said— 


** DEAR MR MICHIGAN, 


Thank you so much for all you did 
for Whittington. Could you do one 
thing more? He is so lonely down 
amongst the vegetables. Could you 
bury him again where the violets 
grow near the orchard ? 


Sincerely, 
MARGARET SUMMERS.” 


“ There are a lot of violets by the 
orchard,” said the poet absently. 
“T noticed them. They don’t often 
flower in the autumn, do they ?” 

“ Ours do,” said Michigan, “ they 
do now,” and he sniggered. “ Wisht 
I could remember——” 

“Tell me, would anyone have 
come to the poetry reading, suppos- 
ing that the date was right ?” 


245 

“No,” said Michigan. “ Least- 
ways, not many. Mrs Summers, I 
expect, and me perhaps if I was 
working late.” 

“ You? You're fond of poetry ?” 

* And coffee, yes,” said Michigan. 
“ Music, too. I go to any of the 
music ones, though there’s not 
many. When I was in Canada I got 
a taste for music.” 

The poet glanced at other notes. 
* Michigan — do this — get that — 
Michigan” “Is that really your 
name ?” he asked. 

“No,” said the gardener. “ It’s 
Mitchell. Miss Condicote she thinks 
I’m like some actor fellow she acted 
with out in the States—in Michigan 
I s’pose it was. And there you are. 
Miss Condicote she has her little 
ways.” 

“* She has indeed,” the poet sighed. 
“* She asked me to have lunch with 
her. Ill swear she said Tuesday.” 

“Does get muddled,” Michigan 
admitted. “Nearly lunch - time 
now.” 

“ T know.” 

“Got no food with you? I 
thought perhaps along with that 
Thermos——” 

“ I was at a party last night,” said 
the poet. “They made a lot of 
punch and some was left. Seemed 
a pity——” 

“T’d say it was. Nicest stuff I’ve 
tasted long enough,” said Michigan. 

“Have some more,” said the poet, 
limply. “ I’m sick of it.” 

The old gardener had a little 
more. Now that he knew what it 
was he savoured it reverently. 
“ Matter of fact,” he said, “I’ve 
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got potatoes roasting in the bonfire 
down the gardens ; share those with 
you if you like. Got some salt in 
the greenhouse ; no butter, though.” 

“I should like a potato,” said the 


poet. 

“Right,” said the gardener. 
“ About ten minutes they ought to 
be done. I wonder——” 

But the young man was doing some 
wondering on his own account. 
“ What’s that letter about somebody 
named Whittington?” he said. 
“Are you also a grave-digger ?” 

“‘ Might call me that,” said the 
gardener. “ Whittington, though, he 
was Mrs Summers’s cat; great, big, 
lovely, yellow thing, looked like a 
tiger, but as gentle as a mouse. She 
set great store by him.” Michigan 
paused. “‘ Come to think of it, the 


time he was lost a year ago, that was 
the only time the tenants was united, 


liké Miss Condicote she wanted 
them. Only she didn’t want about 
lost cats, but art and poetry and plays 
and what not. Self-contained flats, 
and separate doors and stairs and 
things, and yet she wants them all 
united. It’s the separateness they 
like. Everybody does. Of course 
they do.” He stuck his fork into the 
ground. “Come and see how the 
potatoes are. If I had some butter 
or something I’d fry you some 
mushrooms. What the hotel doesn’t 
see won’t break the hotel’s heart.” 

“Tell me,” said the poet, “ what 
hotel is it ?” 

“Over in the town.” The gar- 
dener nodded westward. ‘‘Goodish 
way, and if you’re out of petrol——” 

“ Practically dry.” 


“Then you can’t go there for 
lunch, beside it costing the earth if 
you do, so it will have to be potatoes, 
unless——” 

“ Unless what ?” 

“Mrs Summers might give you 
lunch. She went shopping, should 
be back by that bus about now.” 

“No, no. Id rather have 
potatoes.” 

“ Nice to have something with ’em 
though. Hi—there she is now. Mrs 
Summers ! Mrs Summers, ma’am, 
I was wondering if you could let me 
have a bit of fat to fry some mush- 
rooms for a visitor. That poet 
gentleman for Wednesday, he’s come 
on Tuesday.” 

The little lady passing through the 
arch that overlooked the vegetable 
garden paused. “Oh, dear!” she 
said. “ And Miss Condicote’s away. 
Where is the gentleman ?” 

“ Here,” said Michigan. “ Been 
talking to me very friendly like; 
couldn’t find anybody else.” 

Mrs Summers came into the 
garden and sat down on Michigan’s 
barrow. “That long drive tires me,” 
she said. 

“Tire anyone,” said Michigan. 
“Tt tires me.” 

“And about the mushrooms, 
actually I have some butter in my 
shopping - basket, you could have 
that. But won’t the young man 
come and lunch with me? I’ve 
brought back some rashers of ham, 
too.” 

Michigan shook his head. 
* Accepted my invitation, ma’am, 
he has, to lunch down in my shed. 
Potatoes baked now—in the bonfire, 
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I hope, and a little oil-stove I can fry 
on or make tea. And he’s brought a 
Thermos.” The thought that his 
guest might take that flask elsewhere 
was insupportable. The gardener 
considered the matter while a robin, 
hoping for free food, perched for a 
moment on the basket handle and 
then went away. “ Mrs Summers, 
ma’am,” said Michigan, “ I suppose 
you wouldn’t lunch with us ? Your 
butter and your ham, and my mush- 
rooms and potatoes, and what the 
gentleman has with him——” 

“Well, how very nice of you,” 
said Mrs Summers. “ And in any 
case I must come and apologise to 
Mr Amos Smith for the absence of 
his hostess. I wonder now about 
those dates |” 

“ That’s him sitting on the wall 
of the old pigsty eating apples,” said 
the gardener, and, seizing Mrs 
Summers’s shopping-basket, scuttled 
off. 

Mrs Summers stepped over to the 
pigsty and held out a hand. “ Mr 
Smith, I am so sorry about all this,” 
she said. “‘I do wonder if it is my 
fault. I type most of Miss Condi- 
cote’s notes ; her writing is not very 
clear, you know.” 

“I do,” said the poet, gloomily. 

“ But I’m practically certain she 
said Wednesday to me—indeed, she 
must have meant Wednesday, or she 
wouldn’t be away on Tuesday, would 
she ? I hope you can stay on.” 

“No.” 

There was a longish pause. 

“ You—you’re rather cross, aren’t 
you ?” ventured Mrs Summers. 

“Tm hungry,” the young man 


half apologised. “I started out 
before breakfast, and forgot . . .” 

Mrs Summers mentally reviewed 
the contents of her meagre larder. 
Amos Smith was tall and broad; he 
could eat lots of food. ‘“‘ Tea,” she 
said, “I could find you a nice tea, 
but for lunch now, since Michigan 
has taken my ham, I think we'd 
better accept his invitation. Such a 
nice old man. Hard working, honest 
and so kind. That’s why I started 
typing all the vegetable notes ; often 
he couldn’t read Miss Condicote’s 
writing.” 

“IT don’t wonder,” said Mr Smith. 

“When I first came there was no 
one except Michigan to greet me 
either,” Mrs Summers comforted. 
“The taxi-man unlocked my door 
and took my things, and explained 
about Miss Condicote being away, 
though she’d left me a rose in a 
vase——” 

“ A red rose ?” 

“ Well, yes.” 

The poet laughed shortly. “It 
was my Red Rose verses which she 
liked, or so I gathered from a long, 
badly written letter. She said, or so 
I understood, that her own signature 
was practically a red red rose.” 

““ She was once on the stage, and 
I think she had a star part in some- 
thing called ‘The Red Red Rose.’ 
A nice person. She has been very 
sweet and kind to me since I came 
here. My husband died suddenly 
three years ago, and I gave up my 
home and wandered about in seaside 
hotels. People advised it, to help me 
to forget. It didn’t help. The hotels 
were full of other widows who all 
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talked about husbands, and asked 
about mine. You couldn’t get away 
from them, and the hotels didn’t like 
my cat, so when I saw Miss Condi- 
cote’s advertisement about these 
lovely little absolutely separate flats 

* But I understand from Michigan 
she doesn’t like you to be separate— 
Tenants, combine !” 

* Oh, that! A silly circular. No 
one would take much notice of it. 
Miss Condicote has ideals, and keeps 
on having them, only they change. 
No, not exactly that. All of them 
are—are——”’ She hesitated; she 
disliked the word ‘ highbrow.’ 

“Silver collection!” said the 


poet bitterly. 

“And a two-guinea fee as well,” 
said Mrs Summers swiftly ; she had 
just invented it. 

“Oh,” said the poet, slightly 


mollified, “ I didn’t understand——”’ 

“Her bad writing,” murmured 
Mrs Summers. “ What a heavenly 
smell coming from the potting-shed. 
Oh, Michigan ! ” 

“ Stools to sit on, and no table- 
cloth,” said Michigan gaily. “‘ Plates 
and knives and forks and things left 
by those darned fruit-pickers we had, 
but I have washed and polished ’em. 
Twelve big potatoes—come on, sir. 
Mrs Summers, ma’am, you ought to 
taste his Thermos stuff. Mr Amos 
Smith, we'll drink your health.” 

They drank and ate, and Mr Amos 
Smith cheered up. The bonfire, the 
baked potato-skins, the mushrooms 
and the ham combined in an exotic 
scent. The idea of a two-guinea fee 
was comforting. A chaffinch, a robin, 


a blackbird and a thrush looked 
round the door, and Michigan flung 
them bread and jam he should have 
kept for tea. He felt generous, and 
kind, and talkative. He rather wished 
to sing. 

“ How splendidly you cook,” said 
Mrs Summers, spooning out potato 
from charred skin, and watching 
Michigan divide the last of her 
week’s supply of ham into three. 

“Yes, I can cook,” said Michigan 
contentedly. “In Canada, you know, 
I was a cook. Didn’t intend it, mind 
you. I went out to be a cowboy.” 

“ You—a cowboy ?” 

“Younger then. The family that 
lived here had a lot of horses, and I 
worked in the stables.” Michigan 
sniffed. “Two bungalows they’ve 
made the stables into now, and 
garages.—Take plenty of mushrooms, 
ma’am, no one will check up on 
them.—I got restless, like young lads 
do, fancied myself as a rider and so 
on, and when the Colonel sold two 
horses which had to go out to Canada, 
he sent me with them, and I stopped 
there. I did get on a ranch all right, 
but when you ride twenty miles in 
the dark to shut a gate to keep the 
cattle in—in mind you, on about a 
fifty-mile holding, and fall off and 
break an ankle to begin with, it’s 
awkward. So they made me cook. 
Sort of flapjack things I got quite 
clever at after a bit; must have been 
heavy at first, I reckon.” 

“What a fascinating life,” said 
Mrs Summers. 

The gardener ate for several 
minutes and considered this. “A 
rough life I should call it,” he said 
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then, “a rough and ready one, but 
the men were friendly. Real educated 
fellows some of them; and then 
again not. That was where I got my 
love of music, though. Night-time 
several of the fellows sang, real 
classics sometimes, though not al- 
ways. And there were two mouth- 
organ chaps, both very good, one of 
them all out for comic cheerful stuff, 
and the other very highfalutin’. 
Used to play a thing he said was a 
Fewgew by Back. You know it, 
sir ?” 

“I may have heard it,” said the 
poet non-committally. 

“Fellows didn’t care for that 
much, but the two of them playing 
‘In a Monastery Garden’ as a duet 
was very beautiful. We were pretty 
happy in that camp. And as I say, 
I cooked. Didn’t know a lot about 
it to begin with, but when I went 
into town for supplies I got a hint or 
two from the grocer’s wife. Real 
helpful she was. Told me about 
baking-powder, which I hadn’t used 
before. First time I put too much 
in, and the dough all bubbled up and 
flopped about and ran out of the 
pan onto the ground.” 

* Oh, dear,” said Mrs Summers ; 
“ what did you do?” 

“ Scraped it up, and turned it into 
ginger - pudding. Powerful useful 
stuff I found ginger. Swamp it in 
treacle when you serve it, and they’d 
eat anything. Mind, though, I got 
real skilful. I used to make ’em 
steak-and-kidney pudding in a kind 
of bucket thing, an’ turn it out ona 
tray. When you cut it, all the gravy 
trickled out. Lovely.” 


“It must have been,” said Mrs 
Summers. 

“One day that grocer’s wife she 
came along—I disremember why. 
She poked her nose about my things, 
and she said: ‘ Johnny, that’s not 
the thing you do your puddings in ? 
It’s rusty, it will hurt the men’s in- 
sides.’ ‘ Ain’t hurt them yet,’ I 
said, ‘an’ it’s all I’ve got.’ ‘ Then 
line it with clean paper before you 
put the pudding in,’ she said, and 
off she went. Next day I was making 
them a lovely pudding, so I looked 
round for paper, and there wasn’t 
any in the camp, except a copy of the 
* Tatler,’ or some such someone had 
sent. Oh yes, we used to read. So 
I used that. And when I turned the 


pudding out, it was sort of illustrated. 
There was a lovely picture one side 
of Miss Zena Dare, and the King 


and Queen at Ascot on the other, 
and on the top—you won’t believe 
me——” 

“Try us!” said the poet. 

“A picture of Miss Condicote.” 

“ No ! ” 

“Yes. In some play or other. 
Never dreamt that I should ever 
meet her, leave alone work for her, 
but I’ve always remembered the 
name, and the picture. I had the top 
bit with her on it, because there 
wasn’t so much kidney there, and 
the other fellows bagged the most.” 

“Tell me,” said the poet in his 
favourite opening, “ tell me, what is 
Miss Condicote like ? ” 

“ Pretty good-looking then,” said 
Michigan. 

“She is now, in her way,” said 
Mrs Summers. “ Lovely eyes and 
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a generous mouth, and a big voice. 
She bubbles over with ideas.” 

Michigan, rubbing a last crust 
round the mushroom pan, muttered 
they were telling him, and put a 
kettle on to boil. 

“ Nice ideas,” said Mrs Summers. 

“ All depends,” said Michigan. 

“ She’s artistic, and clever,” said 
Mrs Summers. “She painted a 
lovely picture of dear Whittington, 
sitting on my shoulder.” 

“ Did she finish it ?” said Michi- 
gan. 

“ Well, no, but she had to rush off 
to adjudicate some village drama 
competition, and then I think she 
forgot. She’s so busy.” 

Michigan glanced towards the 
house. 

“If you ask me,” he said, “ her 
son bought this house for her and 
altered it, to anchor her. 


Occupa- 
tion and an income, or he hoped it 
would be; keep her quiet, off his 
hands. As it is, he has to come 
quite frequent-like to straighten her 


accounts; and other times she 
bubbles, same as Mrs Summers says, 
and boils over, same as Mrs Summers 
doesn’t say. I’m making tea.” 

“ Thank you,” said Mrs Summers. 
“You know, I have enjoyed my 
lunch.” 

Michigan produced some cups, 
drained what little was left in the 
Thermos flask into his own, and 
winked at Mr Smith. “ Only thing 
you can get people to gather round 
willing-like is food,” he said. ‘Look 
how cosy we’ve been now. Poetry 
and painting and drama and dancing 
folks quarrel over and have different 


‘garage, 


ideas, but they all eat. Miss Condi- 
cote she’s tried the lot, except eating. 
Cauliflowers ! When Mrs Summers 
lost her cat, though, I will say all the 
tenants gathered round.” 

“Tell me,” said the poet gently, 
“tell me about your cat.” 

“Soon after my husband died,” 
said Mrs Summers, “ someone gave 
me a little yellow kitten. It seemed 
silly to think that would be a comfort 
to me, but you know it was; it 
would sleep snuggled up under my 
chin, and nowhere else. Then it 
grew up, kind and beautiful—didn’t 
it, Michigan ? ” 

“Nicest cat I ever see,” said 
Michigan. “ Taxi-man, when he 
first brought Mrs Summers and cat 
he drove out the back gate, and when 
I asked him, I suppose, he said the 
latest was a widow with a cat, and I 
said, ‘Oh, one of them, not know- 
ing what a lovely cat and lady they 
both were. And just afterwards 
they both walked round to see the 
garden, him on a lead, and her 
smiling and friendly——” 

“* So you see it was Michigan who 
welcomed me when I first came,” 
said Mrs Summers. 

“* All the business gentlemen, they 
used to stop their cars and speak to 
Whittington as they came up the 
drive,” said Michigan. 

“‘ What business gentlemen ? ” 

“ The tenants as ‘ rejoices in their 
rural surroundings after strenuous 
days in town, each with his separate 
and complete immunity 

“Oh, hush!” reproached Mrs 
Summers. 
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* «from noise ’—though not Miss 
Condicote.” 

“When Whittington was lost,” 
said Mrs Summers, “everyone was 
very good. They scoured the 
country——” 

“‘ The taxi-man came in and said 
he’d seen a yellow cat dead in a 
ditch, couple of miles back, the way 
Architect Condicote had come in his 
sports car late at night to audit the 
accounts, and thought he had bumped 
into something. So they ups and 
fetches it in, and gets me to bury it 
in the vegetable garden, so as not to 
pain Mrs Summers with the sight. 
The business gentlemen that was. 
Then when Miss Condicote and son 
heard of it they sent me a note 
to unbury it, so they could really 
check up on it with a photograph.” 

“‘ Whittington had won a prize at 
Bournemouth Cat Show,” Mrs 
Summers murmured. “He was 
photographed.” 

“They checked up careful and 
said it was, so I reburied it, and 
Captain Hoare’s small son he got a 
red-hot poker and a bit of wood and 
did a tombstone.” 

“People were so kind,” said Mrs 
Summers, almost with tears in her 
voice. 

“ And then the lovely violet-bed,” 
said Mr Smith with sympathy. Now 
that he was fed, he had a warm and 
pleasant voice. 

“You’re fond of flowers,” Mrs 
Summers stated, smiling at him. 
“What was your Red Rose poem 
about—I mean of course besides the 
rose.” 

“It’s not like ‘ My love is like a 


red red rose,’ if that’s the sort of 
thing you mean,” said Amos Smith. 
“It begins : 
* The bus stops, 
And swarming sweating hands reach 
To aed the rail. 
The red rose she was holding broke 
and bled, 
And just one petal . . .’ 
—I forget the rest.” 

Mrs Summers, seizing politely on 
the only bit she recognised as poetry, 
murmured, “Just one petal,” and 
Michigan said: “Crikey, is that 
what poetry is nowadays ?” 

“Tt needn’t rhyme, if that’s what 
you mean,” the poet said. 

Michigan began, “ But look you 
here——,” and Mrs Summers thought 
she ought to end the session. “ Two 
guineas,” she whispered, passing the 
money. “ Miss Condicote would 
insist on your having it, I know. 
And I’ve so enjoyed our lunch and 
talk.” 

“IT will write a poem just for you 
about the violets,” the poet promised, 
and when Mrs Summers had departed 
he sat down again and, tipping back 
his stool, stared at the cobwebby 
rafters. For the benefit of Michigan 
he began his new poem aloud. 

“From the entrails of the yellow 
cat the violets spring,” he said. 

“Hi!” said Michigan. “ Hold 
on. Actually ain’t no yellow cat 
there at all. When I got that note 
you were reading—and I’ve kept it 
all this long time as a souvenir—I’d 
had enough of digging up the 
blasted cat. I took my barrow up 
there with a bag of fertiliser which 
was just handy, and I planked that 
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in soft earth and put turf over it, 
and the blooming tombstone on the 
top, and there "twas. Violets been 
lovely ever since, and you know I 
can’t think what the fertiliser was. 
Some advertising sample, I do 
believe. But what? Mighty good 
stuff must have been, and I don’t 
know——” 

The poet banged his stool legs 
back on to the ground. “ You dis- 
please me,” he said. “ Fertilisers, 
other than dead cats perhaps, are 
not poetical. Incidentally there’s a 
yellow cat pushing its way in by that 
rafter now.” 

“‘ Whittington,” the gardener said. 

“ What ?” 

“ The cat we buried wasn’t him. 
If you’d looked closer at those 
violets, where there’s no cat anyway, 
you’d see the tombstone, which ain’t 
stone at all, has been altered to 


‘Not Whittington, but someone 
else.’ Just as I was putting the last 
turf down that day, Mrs Summers, 
all tears, came out with a pound 
note in her hand to thank me, and 
me feeling awkward-like about to 
take or not to take you know, in all 
the circumstances, and I looked 
away, feeling a bit foolish, and looked 
straight at Whittington, waltzing 
through the orchard, with his tail up, 
and all his toes spread out. Not 
dead, or lost, just been on the razzle 
for a day or two.” 

““ What happened then ?” 

“Oh, we fell into each others 
arms, sort of—sort of enraptured, 
and Mrs Summers pressed the note 
on me, and then some more, just as 
though I’d found the dratted animal. 
Hi, Whittington, there’s just one bit 
of rind that you can have. Come on. 
Turn round.” 








RETURN TO THE KHYBER 


BY ROY FORSTER 


PUNCTUAL to the minute, the 
Frontier Mail pulled up at the 
platform of Peshawar Cantonment. 
I got out, helped my wife to alight, 
and stood there in the early sunshine 
looking at the once familiar sight. 
It was the same, and yet how 
different ! 

Trying to identify the difference 
while our servant supervised the 
removal of the luggage, I thought 
of four things: no troops, no 


khaki, no English faces, no fringe 


of watching Pathans. The station 
wore that strange, surprised look 
that places assume when you sud- 
denly see them untenanted. I 
realised that, after these many years, 
I was seeing Peshawar Cantonment 
Station for the first time in my life. 

All my other views of the place 
on many and various occasions had 
been of its people, and they had 
always been in the khaki of British 
and Indian Army regiments. Details 
coming back from leave, orderlies 
struggling with their masters’ bag- 
gage, subalterns with dogs and young 
eyes and excited voices, Majors 
taciturn behind clipped moustaches, 
a Colonel outstanding in the choleric 
resplendence of red tabs, or even 
a Brigadier, aloof and isolated by 
the dignity of his rank. Always it 
had been khaki which I had seen 


here, and troops had been the chief 
performers on that crowded plat- 
form; officers and men of splendid 
regiments, watched by a silent 
standing of Pathans along the margin 
of their noisy, virile passing. 

Now they had passed, and the 
station was almost empty, so that 
my eyes for the first time were able 
to see it. Except for the magic of 
its name written large for all to 
read I decided it was not worth 
looking at. I must have seen hun- 
dreds like it. The character had 
gone and the glory had departed. 

The few arrivals from the train 
were straggling past us carrying 
the inevitable assortment of tin 
boxes, bundles, hookahs, and 
bedding-rolls roped-up in durries 
which made them look like striped 
and coloured sausages. The scene 
was that of any up-country station 
anywhere. I felt deflated and nos- 
talgic. My wife, who would have 
made a fortune as a mind-reader, 
said— 

“ Peshawar at last! I’m thrilled. 
Do you find it very different, dear?” 

I remembered that she had never 
been here before. I murmured— 

“ Plus ¢a change——” 

“ That’s right,” she said brightly. 
“Tm sure it hasn’t changed really, 
has it?” 
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“The station’s still the same, if 
that’s what you mean,” I said. 
“IT don’t think I ever noticed it 
before. I suppose it’s no use looking 
for ghosts.” 

“There aren’t any,” she said 
wisely. ‘“‘ Their personalities have 
all been absorbed into the place they 
loved because it was they who made 
it what it is. So they'll be happy, 
and the place itself is happy too. 
Look, here comes Mr B.” 

My thoughts returned from my 
wife’s philosophising to the business 
on hand. B. was our local manager, 
once a Captain in the Frontier 
Force, and I had come to help him 
sell a fleet of buses to the provincial 
government transport service. We 
had corresponded officially but never 
met. 

“ Dead on time,” he said, as he 
came up and shook hands. “ Not 


many in this morning it would 
seem. The station’s empty.” For 
a moment I wondered whether he 


felt as I did. “I do hope you had 
a comfortable trip,” he was saying 
to my wife. 

“ Delightful,” she told him, truth- 
fully enough. “And now I’m in 
Peshawar at last, it’s wonderful! 
I’ve always wanted to see it.” 

“You shall, we'll have plenty of 
opportunity,” promised B., and we 
went out to his car. The usual knot 
of hawk-eyed loungers watched our 
luggage stowed. B. noticed that 
my wife was looking at them with 
interest. 

“ Pathans,” he explained. “ The 
local gentry. You see the difference, 
don’t you? They’re the one thing 


in Peshawar that hasn’t changed. 
Not long ago they were stealing 
chained rifles from case-hardened 
British regiments, and getting away 
with it, sometimes. But things are 
quieter for them with half the 
incentive gone.” 

“You mean they’re all brothers 
in Islam now?” said my wife. 

“ That’s partly the idea,” said B. 
“However much you may want to 
steal an army rifle now you have 
to get over that extra quirk of 
conscience first. I fancy some of 
them are finding life a little insipid. 
That’s why they’ve turned to Scout- 
ing, I suppose.” 

“Not Boy Scouting?” I said, 
and B. laughed at the amazement 
in my face. 

“You may well be surprised,” 
he said, “ but that’s exactly it. It’s 
lucky, I suppose, that they’ve found 
a decent, healthy outlet for some 
of the old villainy. The authorities 
are pushing it like mad.” 

“How very sensible,” remarked 
my wife. 

As I got into the car I had a 
curious vision that, by some magic 
we had never been able to discover, 
the hot blood of the Pathan was at 
last being cooled. “In ten years’ 
time instead of dynamite these 
fellows will have milk inside their 
veins,” I heard B. saying. 

“I can’t believe it,” I told him. 
**T don’t mean to sound rude, but 
I simply can’t believe it.” 

B. laughed again. “I don’t 
myself,” he said, “but that’s the 
official idea, or so I’m told.” 

“T call it wonderful,” my wife 
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announced approvingly, “and of 
course it’s going to be exactly as 
you say.” I found myself reflecting 
that I never knew she included 
prophecy among her gifts. I said— 

“I suppose stranger things can 
happen, though I doubt it.” 

“ You’re antediluvian and unimag- 
inative,” said my wife. 

Unimaginative! As the car drove 
off I did not say anything, but to 
me the empty station yard was full 
of noisy, boisterous ghosts all march- 
ing off, young and laughing, or 
clambering into ‘ tongas’ and perch- 
ing insecurely on their baggage in 
a welter of excited, barking dogs. 
“Oh, look!” exclaimed my wife. 
“Ts that the Fort?” 

The ghosts vanished and I was 
looking to my left across a dusty, 
almost empty space at the forbidding 
pile which was once the scene of 
my undistinguished labours. How 
well I knew that steeply climbing 
road beyond the gate, which curled 
up between the towering walls to 
the offices and breastworks high 
above, commanding a view of the 
entire native city and frowning it 
into discipline of a sort. 

“Yes, that’s the Fort,” said B. 
“The Signals use it mostly now, 
I believe. I know them there. 
Perhaps you would like me to arrange 
a visit, would you ?” 

“That would be lovely,” said my 
wife. “I always like to see exactly 
where my husband says he worked 
before we met.” 

“You shall,” I promised her, 
“later. The only work I feel like 
now is breakfast. That promises 


to be more rewarding than any- 
thing.” 

“ T’ve got you rooms at the Club,” 
said B. “ The place is rather quiet 
now and you can get in any time. 
Not like the old days. But the 
committee do their best and all the 
Pakistanis are very helpful and 
co-operative, so we manage. It 
hasn’t changed much.” 

We drove through the Cantonment 
bazaar, with shops which I remem- 
bered, turned to the right and shortly 
swung in through the gates of what 
was probably once the best-loved 
Club in India. The green lawns 
and the squash-courts, the long, 
low brick-built buildings withdrawn 
behind deep verandahs were as 
trim and cosy-looking as they used 
to be. But there was no one there. 
Only a servant or two about his quiet 
business. 

“« These are your rooms,” said B., 
and stopped the car. “ They’re 
expecting you, so breakfast will be 
ready. I'll see your kit off-loaded 
and pick you up again at ten. Will 
that be soon enough ? ” 

“ Splendid,” I said. 

“Then in the afternoon, if you’d 
care to, we'll visit the Fort,” he 
said to my wife. 

“What could be nicer?” she 
agreed. ‘“‘ And when you two have 
finished your business I want to be 
taken up the Khyber.” 

B. laughed. He said— 

“T knew it! I have it all in 
train. Let’s hope we can settle this 
unimportant little order before too 
long.” 

“ That’s the best way to look at it,” 
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said my wife approvingly. “ My 
husband has been losing his appetite 
at the mere prospect of selling 
twenty buses.” 

“It’s come back with a rush,” 
I told her. “I can smell sausages 
cooking, the old Peshawar Club 
brand. It’s part of the character 
of this place. In any event, if we 
do sell twenty buses now they'll 
probably want thirty more later, 
and I would hardly call that an 
unimportant little order. The 
Khyber will have to wait. It’s not 
likely to run away.” 

“Hardly,” laughed B. “The 
business shouldn’t take long.” 

“Tll keep my fingers crossed,” 
said my wife. 

We got out and stood looking 
round us. “ Why should the smell 


of sausages cooking be part of the 
character of this place?” my wife 


wanted to know. 

“It’s always here about this time 
of the morning,” said B. 

* It’s the old mule in the Peshawar 
Club sausage, that’s what Colonel 
Stevenson would say,” I told her. 

“ Disgusting old man! I hope I 
never meet him.” 

B. laughed again. “You’re almost 
bound to,” he said. “ Especially 
if you go into the bar. Have a 
good breakfast. I'll be back at ten.” 

He drove away, still laughing. 

“T like him,” said my wife. “I 
do hope for both your sakes it won’t 
take long. Then we'll be free for 
the Khyber. Do you really think 
they'll shoot at us?” 

“Till get behind you if they do,” 
I said. I took her arm and marched 


her firmly indoors. “Try an old 
mule sausage first,” I advised her. 
“They’re guaranteed to make you 
bullet-proof.” 

I spent that morning talking buses. 
After lunch we took my wife to see 
the Fort. B. had rung up his Signal 
friends, and we were made very 
welcome. The view over the roof- 
tops of the native city had not 
changed, but my old office was now 
a maze of wires and telephones and 
other apparatus which, even in the 
Pakistan Army, signallers insist upon 
for playing their little games. But 
the same old maps were hanging 
on the same remembered walls, 
and the lineal descendants of all the 
flies I had known were practising 
taking off and landing on the same 
portions of my anatomy which 
their ancestors had favoured. 

After the bird’s-eye view from 
the Fort it was only natural to see 
the city from a more normal attitude. 
B. drove us into the main square, 
where I haggled with a jeweller for 
a turquoise-studded bracelet for my 
wife. My prowess in Pushtu, rusty 
though it was, sufficed to startle 
him into accepting exactly half the 
sum he had asked in English, and 
I told him to have it sent round to 
the Club that evening, where I would 
take delivery and pay. 

“Why can’t we take it now?” 
demanded my wife. 

** And show my wallet to the whole 
bazaar?” I said. “I’d probably 
lose it in five minutes. This is 
Peshawar City, and my confidence in 
the Boy Scout movement here is 
not complete.” 
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“But what about the Police?” 
insisted my wife. 

“Petty larceny hardly excites 
them,” said B. “ They’ve got their 
hands full of much more worthy 
delinquencies.” 

“Such as?” inquired my wife, 
whose feminine curiosity is always 
most acute on the most unsuitable 
occasions. 

“ Kidnappings of women, knives 
in the kidneys, slit noses and the like,” 
I told her quickly, omitting the more 
ordinary but impressive items of 
Pathan misdemeanour which used 
to find favour in the midnight alleys. 
“This is probably the most lawless 
city in Asia.” Her response was 
startling. 

“How gorgeous!” she announced. 
“ Let’s see some more of it.” 

We explored the city extensively 


on foot, leaving the car in charge 
of a citizen who looked villainous 
enough to cut his grandmother’s 


throat for a rupee. For the same 
reason he would guard the car with 
his life. Such, I reflected, was the 
unique assortment of loyalties which 
the Boy Scout movement would have 
to cope with locally. I still could 
not see it being a real success. 

By way of light and shade and 
smells we came to a curious hat- 
shop. By reason of its display of 
tinsel and velvet bridegrooms’ hats 
beloved by the Pathan, and the fact 
that it appeared to be built between 
the roots of a tree, my wife was 
attracted to it like a butterfly to a 
flower. 

I entered cautiously. So did B. 
The proprietor was wearing two 

I 


conspicuous knives. He smiled at 
my wife and personally conducted 
us through the unlikely recesses of 
his establishment. It was like touring 
a badger’s holt festooned with wed- 
ding garments, and I kept hoping 
that we would not encounter the 
badger. 

My wife was delighted and bought 
several of the more startling hats. 
“They will make lovely bags,” 
she explained, and paid the man 
small sums in silver from her purse. 
I was relieved to emerge unscathed 
between the roots again and see 
the sun. 

“Thank you,” said my wife to 
our escort. “ Wasn’t it beautifully 
cool inside?” and even the pro- 
prietor’s knives seemed blunted. 

“The garrison church,” I said 
with sudden inspiration. “ You 
must see that. Where generations 
of fighting men sang psalms of 
peace with loaded rifles handy, and 
the padre had a private path straight 
to the Club in case of accidents.” 

“Yes, and the old memorial to 
the garrison who were almost wiped 
out by cholera,” said B. He was 
clearly of my own opinion that to 
explore the city further might be 
overplaying our hand. 

“ By all means,” agreed my wife. 
“The smell from that particular 
lane seems impervious to eau-de- 
Cologne.” 

“Oh, that’s the slaughter-house 
down there,” I said lightly. I was 
always a good liar in an emergency. 

My wife shuddered and allowed 
us to escort her to the car without 
more comment. 
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We drove back to the Cantonment 
and saw the church, and looked at 
the names on the old memorial in 
the garden. Across the years the 
fear and suffering of their helpless 
passing from that dread disease 
came to us like a blow. Cholera is 
still cholera; but then, with no 
injections, no known preventive and 
a slender hope of cure, its horror 
must have been unspeakable. An 
infected regiment could only take 
itself and its women into cholera 
camp, and there the destroyer ran 
its dreadful course till it grew tired 
of killing. Then the survivors took 
up their arms again. Thank God 
at least that was one thing which 
had changed. 

We walked back to the Club along 
the padre’s path in silence. In the 
bar I ordered three Martinis and 


one for Colonel Stevenson. My 


wife looked round astonished. 
“ But——,” she began. 

“ He’s always here,” I explained. 
“No one ever orders a first round 
of drinks in the Peshawar Club 
bar without including him.” 

She watched the servant set the 
fourth glass by an empty stool. 
“Who was he?” she demanded. 

** No one knows,” said B. “ Some 
say it’s only a tippler’s pretext for 
an extra drink, or the invention of 
an unscrupulous secretary with an 
eye to bar profits. But I’ve met men 
who swore their grandfathers knew 
him and passed on the tradition in 
memory of the most pencil-shy 
man in India. Whatever it may 
be, Colonel Stevenson has been a 
long time in this bar, and it’s a 


nice custom and he hasn’t paid 
yet.” 

“TI don’t regret it,” I said. “ It 
means another one for me.” 

“Oh no you don’t!” said my 
wife. ‘‘ We share it, custom or no 
custom. I can’t have Colonel Steven- 
son put one over me like that.” 
She turned to look at the pictures 
of past masters of the Peshawar 
Vale Hunt which hung among the 
portraits of long-dead General 
Officers on the panelling. “Oh, 
do explain them all to me,” she 
said to B. 

As they stood glasses in hand 
examining the historic collection, a 
Pakistani came into the bar. I was 
delighted to see him, and waved 
him to join me. When my wife 
and B. returned we made a jolly 
party, and later we all four dined 
together. I am an honest man, 
and I say that at the time I had 
no idea that he was the final 
arbiter in the matter of the buses 
in which I was so _ interested. 
However difficult that may be to 
swallow, the fact is that within 
twenty-four hours B. and I had 
an order for twenty buses safely 
in our pockets, with the almost 
certain prospect of another thirty 
in a few months’ time. 

My wife has always asserted that 
the order was hers alone. In fact 
it took several hours of discussion 
and concession the following day, 
but who am 1 to contradict a lady ? 
One thing she certainly did. When 
in the course of dinner the object of 
my visit to Peshawar was disclosed, 
together with the astonishing revela- 
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tion that my old Pakistani friend had 
the disposal of it, she said— 

“What's all this dreary talk of 
buses? I don’t know about my 
husband, but the only reason I came 
was to see the Khyber, and now he 
says he can’t take me till he’s got 
the order. What can a poor wife 
do?” 

She didn’t even blush. I had to 
do it for her while my old friend 
laughed and sympathised. Such 
is the subtlety of wives, and as B. 
remarked to me later, “It’s handy 
when you have it on your side.” 
I didn’t tell him that my wife thought 
it a pity he was still a bachelor. 

And so it was that the morning 
after we had got our order and had 
sent our cables and posted our con- 
firmatory letters, I went to see the 
Political Officer to get the necessary 
permit to travel up the Khyber. It 
was a fine, fresh morning, with a 
wind that hinted of rain up in the 
hills. The Political Officer was 
engaged, so I cooled my heels in his 
anteroom for five minutes. When 
his door opened a Pathan came out. 
He was a huge man, six foot five at 
least and burly with it, dressed in 
a spotless white shirt flowing over 
baggy trousers, and sporting a purple 
velvet waistcoat embroidered with 
silver chains. His full white beard 
reached to his waist, and in spite of 
his years he carried himself magnifi- 
cently. But the arresting thing 
about him was his face. It was 
pink and cherubic, as unlined as a 
child’s ; in startling contrast to his 
eagle eyes. I gave him “ Salaam 
alekum,” and he answered gravely 


in kind as he went out. Then the 
buzzer buzzed and I went in to see 
the P.O. 

I explained what I wanted, showed 
our passports, and permission was 
granted at once. I was handed a 
large, stamped document. “ Show 
that at Jamrud,” said the P.O. 
“They're not likely to ask for it 
again.” 

I thanked him. “Our friends 
behaving ?” I inquired guardedly. 

He smiled. ‘“‘I gather you have 
made their acquaintance before ?” 
he said. 

“Yes, intimately; it seems a 
lifetime ago now. They say they’ve 
settled down ? I find that difficult to 
believe.” 

The P.O. looked thoughtful. “I 
wouldn’t say settled down exactly,” 
he said, “but we’re trying. Call 
it a peaceful permeation if you 
like.” 

“The Khyber doesn’t change,” 
I ventured. 

“Everything changes,” he said, 
“but you won’t find any trouble. 
When are you going?” 

“ Tomorrow morning,” I told him. 

“Enjoy yourselves,” he said, and 
I took my leave. 

My wife was so excited that she 
hardly slept that night. Even her 
new turquoise-studded bracelet was 
temporarily forgotten. In my case 
it had taken an order for twenty 
buses to keep me awake the night 
before. From which a psychiatrist 
should be able to detect and define 
the basic difference between mental 
make-up, male and female. Such 
was my thought as I listened sleepily 
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to the stream of questions which had 
begun over the table at lunch and 
was continuing over the bedclothes 
at midnight. Eventually I slept. 

I need hardly say that we started 
early, but my wife was ready at least 
half an hour before B. arrived with 
his car. That in itself constituted a 
notable record. Also it should have 
been a warning, but as I have tried 
to indicate I am not a psychiatrist 
or even a prophet. 

“T’ve got the lunch on board,” 
said B. “I propose we eat it on 
the Afghan border.” 

“Wonderful,” said my wife. 
** Roy’s told me all about the barrier 
and the Pakistan and Afghan sentries, 
and everything. Perhaps I shall 
offer them a sandwich.” 

“Tf its ham they'll probably 
shoot you,” I warned her. 

“Tt’s chicken,” said B. ‘“‘ We’re 
taking no chances.” From his tone 
I confirmed that he was solidly of 
my opinion that the Khyber should 
never be trusted. 

“How you men fuss!” observed 
my wife and got into the car. I 
caught an understanding twinkle 
in B.’s eye. 

We drove out through the Canton- 
ment boundary wire, which I had 
noticed no amount of Scouting had 
yet reduced or removed, and took 
the old road across the plain towards 
the mountains ; the road which had 
been the setting for so many stirring 
scenes. Troops marching out to 
begin or reinforce a hill campaign ; 
foot, horse and guns in sinuous 
column under the dust; troops 
marching home again with their 


anxious women riding out from 
Peshawar to greet them, and taking 
fearful chances in the stony, pitted 
country as they galloped along the 
column searching for their men, 
ready to offer tears and kisses ; 
searching sometimes desperately and 
in vain. And after that the tight- 
lipped, numbing ride back to the 
home which could be home no 
longer because the heart’s home 
was for ever in an unmarked frontier 
grave. 

Now the road was quiet and 
empty save for a laden camel or two, 
their masters trudging beside them 
with rifle slung and knife -hilt 
evident. The mountains came to 


’ meet us as the road began to rise, 


and soon we were showing our 
permit at Jamrud, the fort that 
guards the entrance to the pass. 

Round the car men lounged in 
easy attitudes, armed to the teeth, 
their eyes inquisitive. A sentry 
examined our pass and waved us on. 
The car drove slowly through the 
loungers—I remembered the old 
independence and the apparent lack 
of interest in their looks—and began 
to breast the famous ‘ sword-cut 
through the hills.’ 

“1 thought Jamrud meant emer- 
ald,” said my wife, eyeing the harsh 
colours of the stony landscape. 

“* Metaphorically in this case,” I 
said. “A jewel at the end or the 
beginning, whichever point of view 
you happen to hold. An emerald to 
greet you or to cheer you on your 
return.” 

“Yes,” she said thoughtfully, “‘ it’s 
a good name. But why do they all 
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still carry rifles, even the boys we 
saw, if they haven’t got anyone to 
shoot at any more?” 

“Why do you carry a walking- 
stick?” I said. 

“Besides,” said B., “there’s always 
the hope of shooting at each other. 
The blood-feud still flourishes along 
the whole frontier.” 

“No wonder their eyes are so 
wonderfully alert,” said my wife. 

“They don’t miss much,” I 
agreed. “Most of them could 
spot a rifle at a thousand yards after 
a single shot. It takes some doing. 
I’ve tried it.” 

“Then why don’t they join the 
army ?” said my wife. 

“ They do, we recruited thousands. 
The Forty Thieves was nothing but 
Pathans, and I expect they’re still 
being taken by the new Army of 
Pakistan. Soldiering used to be 
their way of improving tribal sport. 
They served a year or two to learn 
the game, and then went back home 
again and played it hard against us 
rather better than before, because 
they had learned the tricks.” 

“ That’s right,” said B. “ They 
usually improved on the rules, that’s 
why we had always to be inventing 
new ones, but even so I don’t 
think we ever really caught up with 
them. The frontier was a wonderful 
training-ground.” 

“| think the new idea’s much 
better,” said my wife. ‘“ No stupid 
bullets ‘ winging down the pass.’ ” 

*** And whistling clear all flesh is 
grass,” I finished for her. “ We 
hope not on this occasion. Ah, 
now we’re climbing up into a nasty 


gut. Look at the hills on either 
side.” 

“So steep and brown,” said my 
wife. “Nothing but rocks and 
those funny thorny-looking bushes.” 

“You’d be surprised,” I said. 
“It’s even money on a dozen pairs 
of eyes at least on each side, watching 
us. And perhaps a score of fingers 
itching against the trigger and think- 
ing of the good old days, and weighing 
the chances of just one shot for the 
fun of it.” 

“1 don’t believe you,” said my 
wife. “ You’re trying to frighten 
me.” I heard B. laugh. 

“ They won’t shoot at us anyway,” 
he said. “‘ They know my car. I’ve 
been to the Khyber Rifles Mess at 
Landhi Kotal three times this year 
already.” 

“Do they let ladies in?” my 
wife wanted to know. 

“ They'd be delighted,” B. assured 
her. 

“Then you must take me; say 
you will!” 

“ By all means, but I was going 
to keep it as a surprise,” said B. 

“ Oh, I’m sorry, but you mustn’t 
let it worry you,” said my wife 
heartlessly. “I’m sure there will 
be plenty more.” 

We climbed the zigzag hairpins, 
passed the old regimental badges 
cut into the rock, some of them 
long vanished from the modern 
Army List, passed the red fort and 
barracks of Shagai, looming like 
Dartmoor Prison on the left, with 
every window shuttered with iron 
plates against enterprising snipers. 
It was there that ‘ Cowboy ’ Jacques 
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distinguished himself and almost 
earned a court martial by using the 
Mess as a shooting-gallery. His 
simple method was to chalk the iron 
window shields as targets. A Can- 
adian himself, he was expert with 
a revolver, and could see no objection 
to improving the marksmanship of 
his squadron in that innocent if 
novel manner, especially as all the 
chalk was carefully rubbed off before 
dinner. 

Unfortunately his zeal outran dis- 
cretion, and having drilled a two- 
inch hole in one of the plates as a 
target par excellence, he forgot that 
the light streaming through the 
aperture at night would incite the 
dullest sniper, and that a lucky 
bullet from outside might whack 
into the ceiling above the Colonel’s 
head and fill his soup with plaster. 
Dear old ‘Cowboy’! I wonder 
where he is practising his pistol- 
shooting now. 

The road began to thread past 
straggling Pathan villages strung like 
an ugly necklace across the brown 
throat of an upland valley, for ever 
trying to avoid the company of the 
old commissariat camel-way which 
kept obtruding itself like a poor 
relation upon it, and climbing up 
into the austerity of the mountains. 
Ahead the rocky crests bore tattered 
flags of cloud, and I remembered 
that I had smelled rain on the wind 
the day before. But no rain had 
yet fallen, apparently, because the 
main watercourse was running very 
low, and where the Irish bridges 
crossed it the water trickled clear 
and quiet and only inches deep. 


Experience had taught us that 
Irish bridges were far more difficult 
for the sportive Pathan to destroy 
than regular bridges. The fact that 
they were much cheaper too appealed 
to the notoriously parsimonious 
Indian Governments of the day. 
The Khyber still had its full quota, 
as we had soon discovered, and the 
car was constantly dipping down 
and nosing cautiously through the 
shallows. 

“ This is the last of them I think,” 
said B., “before we reach the top 
of the pass and begin to drop down 
to Landhi Kotal and the Afghan 
border beyond. It’s the biggest of 
the lot I believe.” 

I looked ahead. It was fully sixty 
yards across, with a few inches of 
clear water purling over the oblong, 
rough-dressed stones. Behind and 
to the left the mountain reared 
beside the road straight up to a 
distant skyline. To the right the 
water fell over a little weir a few 
feet high, and past it, where the 
narrow valley curved away, another 
mountain rose like a brown bear 
pawing at the sky. It was as 
wild and desolate a place as one 
could fancy, and the sun had 
disappeared. 

“ How quiet it is,” said my wife. 
“Not even a bird. You’d think 
we'd be sure to have met someone 
at least by the water, but there isn’t 
a soul.” 

The car dipped carefully down 
into the concavity of the Irish bridge. 
No sooner had its front wheels 
entered the gentle water than I heard 
a roar, 
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“What’s that?” demanded my 
wife. 

I didn’t know but I could guess. 
“Back!” I yelled to B. “ We'll 
not get over.” 

On the slippery stones B. wrestled 
with his gears. Out of the corner 
of my eye I saw a chocolate surge 
of water foam round the corner of 
the valley to our left and leap 
towards us like an animal. B. said 
calmly, “‘ I can’t make it, I’m afraid. 
Open both your doors, please.” 

I opened my wife’s door and saw 
the water twenty feet away. I flung 
mine open too and saw the weir, 
four feet of innocently tinkling 
potential destruction, the same dis- 
tance away on my side. B. had 
both his doors open. What else he 
did or had time to do I could not 
say. I presumed he jammed on his 
hand-brake. And then the water hit 
the car. 

The wheels unfortunately were 
disced with large, chromium hub- 
caps in the modern style. They 
took the first shock, and the car 
rocked and lurched horribly towards 
the weir. I bent down and whipped 
off my wife’s shoes and stuffed them 
into my pockets. By the time I had 
done that the water was pouring 
through the tilted car. 

“ Out!” I shouted to her. “ Hold 
my hand and I’ll follow.” 

The noise now was deafening. I 
saw B. getting out on his side, next 
to the weir. My wife said, “ Oh, 
my new nylons!” and slid out into 
water over her knees. I followed, 
clutching her by the hand. 

The water never rose above my 


waist at any time, but its power 
even now at knee level was alarming. 
“Don’t let me go!” I yelled, and 
felt her free hand seize me by 
the arm. We stood there swaying 
and unstable in the current, close 
to the dangerously tilting car. I 
saw B. through the window with his 
back against it on the weir side, 
struggling to keep it upright. 

There was a boulder a little higher 
up the stream. Fighting the power 
of the rushing water I made it in 
one staggering rush, hand in hand 
with my wife. She was laughing 
now and using her other hand to try 
to hold up her frock. I seized her 
round the waist and set her like a 
wet nymph on the boulder. “ Get 
to the top!” I shouted. “It 
shouldn’t rise that height.” I 
watched her begin to clamber up, 
and turned and fought my way back 
to the car. 

Somehow I reached it. Moving 
down was worse than going up. I 
knew that if I lost my feet I should 
either lose my brains against the 
car or go over the weir, or both. 
I was struggling to get round behind 
the thing to join B. on the weir side 
and help to prop it up when my 
wife began to scream. Above the 
water I couldn’t hear what she said, 
but at peril of my balance I looked 
over my shoulder. I saw men falling 
down the hill above the torrent like 
boulders, each carrying a slung rifle 
and a bulgiag bandolier. I thought, 
‘Here come the vultures. Now 
we're for it. 

One of the men dashed into the 
water at my wife and held up his 
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arms to her. I saw her climb down 
fearlessly, and saw him carry her 
away and set her on dry land. She 
waved to me. I saw that she was 
laughing. Then she began to wring 
out her dripping frock and point to 
her stockinged feet. I thought 
stupidly, ‘Her shoes are in my 
pockets.” 

The other men were wading out 
towards me at the car. In my 
disordered mental state I could make 
nothing of it, but I know that, instead 
of unmitigated disaster, together we 
made the reinforcement B. so des- 
perately needed. 

The car lurched upright again 
and stayed there, not more than six 
feet from the spouting cataract 
which was now the weir. It rested 
against our backs. Out of the 
corner of my eye I saw the man who 
had carried off my wife leave her 
high but scarcely dry and wade out 
himself to join us. 

We stood there striving all together 
against the violence of the water, B. 
and I and seven Pathans with rifles. 
But the spate had reached its peak, 
and the car now stood firm against 
it, resting heavily against our backs. 
How long we fought the flood I do 
not know, but I remember that my 
thighs felt suddenly cold and I 
realised that the water was now 
only up to my knees. And after that 
it fell very quickly. 

We waded out together, laughing 
as men do who realise that laughter 
is the only way to express the violent 
reaction that follows fear. My wife 
was there to meet us on the bank. 
Oddly enough, our laughter seemed 


to have extinguished hers. She 
regarded us solemnly. 

“What do we do now?” she 
wanted to know. 

“Clean out the car and carry on,” 
said B. 

And then I did a very silly thing. 
I offered the Pathan who had carried 
my wife a hundred-rupee note. He 
seemed to be the leader of the gang. 
He flashed his teeth at me and said 
in workable English— 

“No thank you, sir, I not take 
money. It is my duty because I 
am Boy Scout.” 

I can’t remember ever feeling so 
astonished or so supremely foolish 
in all my life. My wife said to the 
man— 

** At least you’ve done your good 
turn for the day.” 

He laughed aloud and told his 
friends in Pushtu what she had 
said. They all laughed uproariously 
together. 

“Come on and help me with the 
car,” said B. 

We left them on the bank with 
my wife and returned to the car. 
B. opened the bonnet and cleaned 
and dried the distributor cap while 
I scraped the worst of the mud off 
the carpets on the floor, reflecting 
as I did so that, but for B.’s presence 
of mind, the car would certainly have 
overturned and been trundled over 
the weir to utter destruction. 

While I worked I kept looking at 
my wife. She seemed to have 
settled down to an animated con- 
versation with as tough a bunch of 
Pathans as I have ever seen. Three 
or four of them were sitting at her 
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feet and cleaning their rifles, and 
judging by the gesticulation passing 
between them the conversation 
appeared to be concerned with the 
meaning of the Boy Scout salute. 
To say that I marvelled to myself 
is to say nothing. 

By some freak of mechanics or 
electricity, or because the car was 
of a sturdy British make, the engine 
fired at the first touch of the starter. 
My wife waved gaily to us when she 
heard the sound, and I waved for 
her to come. But her progress was 
anything but pedestrian. Two of the 
men insisted on carrying her this 
time, in case she got her feet wet 
again. They made a chair of their 
hands and she put her two arms 
round their necks. The others 
splashed and capered in the shallow 
stream beside them, and she was 
deposited like royalty inside the car, 
where she sat smiling and looking 
like a still-damp orchid. We drove 
slowly in triumph across the Irish 
bridge under a shouting tribal escort. 

Safely over, we got out again, 
pumped hands all round and laughed 
inanely and finally took the road. 
The last we saw of our saviour 
Scouts was a laughing, waving knot 
of dampish men. One of them was 
unslinging his rifle, and sure enough 
a shot of jubilation into the air 
inspired our going. 

“ Well,” said my wife, “I don’t 
know about you two, but I feel like 
a rag doll that’s fallen into the bath- 
tub. Pneumonia would be such 
bathos after this.” 

“We'll go straight to the Rifles 
Mess,” said B. “ They'll dry us 

12 


out and give us a drink into the 
bargain.” 

He put his foot down and the car 
behaved as though a periodic flushing 
with muddy water was recommended 
by the makers. 

As we came to the hills above 
Landhi Kotal we passed that same 
Pathan whom I had seen in the P.O.’s 
office the day before. He was walking 
along the road in a cluster of armed 
men, but there was no mistaking 
him. His bulk and that splendid 
silver beard, the spotless flowing 
shirt and the purple embroidered 
waistcoat, stood out among the others 
like a peacock among crows. 
* Strange,’ I thought, but I didn’t 
say anything. 

We passed them quickly, and a 
few miles farther on, before the 
road began the long descent to the 
border, the car swung right and 
bore us to the famous Khyber 
Rifles Mess. 

Nothing had changed in their tradi- 
tions of hospitality. They gravely 
gave my wife an empty room, a 
Turkish towel and a suit of flannel 
pyjamas. She put her clothes out- 
side the door to be dried and ironed 
by the servants. B. and I sat as we 
were in the anteroom and consumed 
large brandies in larger glasses, that 
being the method recommended for 
a man to dry. A Pakistani Captain 
said, by way of comment on our 
story— 

“ Extraordinary. Here we had a 
bit of a do last night. They shot 
up the lines for about three hours, 
at least two hundred rifles I should 
say. No one was hurt, luckily, but 
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a lot of good tiles were broken, and 
someone will have to pay.” 

I was astonished, and not for the 
first time that day. And I could see 
that B. was showing every symptom 
of feeling the same. 

“It’s this recruiting,” explained 
a Major. “We asked for twenty 
men, and about four hundred volun- 
teered. The crowd we had to turn 
away didn’t like it, naturally, and 
took that way of letting off steam. 
We ought to form another battalion. 
I’ve always said so. Instead of 
which we’ve got the P.O. here.” 

I remembered the old, instinctive 
distrust of any Political Officer by the 
soldier. 

“Pity,” I said with sympathy, 
and as I spoke the P.O. himself 
came in. 

“Hullo!” he exclaimed when he 
saw me. “I didn’t expect to meet 
you again so soon. Had a good trip 
so far?” He sounded a little sur- 
prised, not to say, perhaps, relieved. 

“‘ Splendid,” I told him. “ We 
got a bit damp at an Irish bridge, 
that’s all. But that could happen to 
anybody. What are you doing so 
far from your desk?” 

“ Looking for a Malik,” he said. 
“The only man who can stop this 
childish squibbing-off of rifles into 
the lines at night. They’ve told you 
about it I suppose? He’s the chief 
Scoutmaster hereabouts ; makes all 
his young men join. You wouldn’t 
think it to look at him.” 

A thought crossed my mind. 
“What’s he like to look at?” I 
inquired. I could have laid six to 
four that this Scout-struck Malik 


was the leader of our recent bene- 
factors; the man who had carried 
my wife. 

“A big fellow,” said the P.O., 
accepting a lemon squash. “ Six 
foot four or five with a long white 
beard and a boy’s pink face. He was 
in my office only yesterday.” 

“Not in a purple waistcoat?” 
I said, astonished again. The Khyber 
was always known for its surprises. 

The P.O. stopped in the act of 
drinking. “Yes, that’s the chap,” 
he said. “You noticed him, did 
you ?” 

“TI did, and we’ve just passed him 
on the road,” I said. ‘‘ He should 
be less than a mile away by now, on 
the Peshawar side.” 

The P.O. set down his drink 
untasted. “Thanks,” he = said. 
“ Then I'll be off at once. With any 
luck Pll be able to have a word with 
him.” He bustled out in the 
manner of all Political Officers on 
the scent. The Major said thought- 
fully— 

“You know, this Boy Scout 
movement could be the answer. 
The P.O.’s very keen.” 

“Yesterday,” I told him, “I 
might have laughed at that. Today 
I’m not so sure. My wife’s a 
convert.” 

“Ts she indeed ?” said the Major, 
interested. 

“Oracles are usually feminine,” 
said B., and then my wife came in 
and everybody rose. She looked as 
though she’d never seen an Irish 
bridge. 

“We mustn’t over-stay our wel- 
come, dear,” she said. “ Do please 
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sit down everybody. I really think 
we ought to go before the Colonel 
hears they’ve dried a lady in the 
Mess.” 

“ That’s nothing to them now,” 
I said. “ They even recruit Boy 
Scouts,” and everybody laughed. 

We said our thanks and took our 
leave. In the garden I couldn’t help 
glancing at a certain tree which 
graced the smooth, green lawn. Had 
it a tongue it might have said— 

“So you’re the chap who hung 
from me that night by your spurs 
in mess kit? Dear, dear, I thought 
I knew your face. It still looks 
better upside down, if I may say 
so. It’s wonderful what a lunatic 
will do to win a few rupees.” 

All things considered, I decided it 
was best to leave the episode unmen- 
tioned. The tree had sounded rude 
enough. Also I had a wife who was 
clearly a Boy Scout fan, and Scouts 
do not as a rule wear spurs. 

We drove on down the hill, along 
the winding valley to the frontier 
post. The same old man was at the 
Customs Office. He brought his 
charpoy out from behind the scales 
for us to sit on, and we ate our 
sandwiches comfortably under his 
trees. And there, to my dismay, my 


wife was as good as her word. She 
offered a chicken sandwich to the 
Khyber Rifles sentry, and one to the 
Afghan sentry beyond the barrier as 
well. With shame I have to record 
that I watched them both accept 
and devour them. The Afghan 
sentry even gave her in exchange 
an apricot. 

“It’s the new Boy Scout spirit,” 
she explained, observing my face. 
“* They’re all soaked in it by nature; 
isn’t it wonderful ? So much more 
civilised than all the horrible, un- 
couth old rubbish that you used to 
know. If only someone would get 
started with the women they’d all 
be Guides in no time.” 

“ Guides!” I thought, but my 
reflections had another connotation 
altogether, not unconnected with a 
splendid Frontier Corps. 

Our drive back to Peshawar was 
uneventful. I cannot remember 
that I had much to say. Perhaps I 
had too much to think about. Who 
knew, but soon my twenty buses 
might be staging passengers along 
the Khyber. I had already seen 
enough to make anything possible. 
I shuddered a little. 

“I do hope you haven’t caught 
a chill, dear,” said my wife. 
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BY HERON 


WE have an export business, with a 
Head Office in Edinburgh and a 
London clearing-house. The Man- 
aging Director visits us in London 
two or three times a year. 

“We've got to straighten out 
these South American shipments,” 
he says. “ They get into a muddle 
every time there’s a change of régime. 
Ask one of the shippers to come up 
here. Or we'll go to see him. This 
afternoon.” 

“Sure, Chief.” I say. “Yes, I 
mean.” I buzz the secretary and 
ask her to get the agents on the 
telephone. Waiting for the call, we 
both stand by the window, thinking 
our own thoughts and staring down 
at the grey Thames. Last night we 
dined together and saw an American 
film. The spell of the screen is still 
upon us. American films about big 
business appeal to the Managing 
Director, and for that matter to me 
too. Not that he looks like an 
American business-man. He has a 
grey, brushed-up moustache, and 
hair that curls up at the sides in a 
way admired by the ladies. He wears 
well-cut suits, an Old Etonian tie, 
and a thin gold watch-chain. He 
has style. But today we see ourselves 
champing on cigars, taking trans- 
Atlantic telephone calls, buying 
blocks of shares worth millions of 


dollars, and riding in great Cadillacs 
to Palm Beach for vacations. Away 
from the dark clouds, the tax- 
inspectors, the inflationary spirals, 
and the grimy inefficiency of the 
Welfare State. Away from it all. 

Farquharson ? Okay, okay. I'll 
take it. I am put through. We talk 
for a while ; and then I place a hand 
over the mouthpiece. 

“He is very busy, and has an 
engagement this evening. Could 
we meet him at Rumpelmeyer’s for 
tea?” 

“* For tea?” 

* Yes, air.” 

“Unusual. Very unusual. Still, 
I suppose so. At what time ?” 

“* Five o’clock.” 

The Chief nods. I agree to the 
proposal, and ring off. 

Later we meet Farquharson and 
shake hands. 

“ Lead on,” says the Chief. “ It’s 
your party. You know the way.” 

Farquharson conducts us to a 
gilded lift. We rise to the fourth 
floor and step soft-footed into a 
ladies’ beauty-parlour—glass-topped 
tables, banks of flowers, glossy 
magazines, and curtained cubicles. 
We gaze at a débutante, disguised in 
an overall as a coiffeuse, floating by 
bearing a tray of permanent-waving 
tools. A matronly supervisor regards 
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us with a brooding eye. Farquhar- 
son, tall and lanky, leads on. We 
stride across the thick carpet into a 
restaurant. At little tables women 
are having tea. They are expensively 
dressed. Diamond and _ sapphire 
rings flash on their white hands ; 
pearls glow in moonbeam loops 
about their throats. They stop, 
pastry-forks and teacups poised, eye- 
ing us with astonishment. With an 
encircling arm Farquharson con- 
ducts us to a table by the wall. We 
sit down, and from above the waitress 
places large sheets of card in our 
hands. 

“China tea,” says the Chief 
firmly. ‘‘ Nothing to eat, thank you.” 

I read the printed names of exotic 
sandwiches and pastries. Mille 
feuilles and iced coffee? Smoked- 
salmon fingers and gateaux spécials ? 
What is ten shillings among the 
expense-accounts of friends ? I gaze 
up at the waitress and nod dumbly. 
She goes away to get China tea for 
three, with nothing to eat. 

Farquharson has his back to the 
assembly, and is already talking 
about docking dates and forwarding 
schedules. The tea comes, and he 
does mother with the cups. I sip 
the hot, bitter tea, too weary to 
bother about sugar, and study him. 
Clever fellow. ‘ Ex-Buenos mid- 
April,” he says. R. L. Stevenson, 
lacking only the dab of beard. Or 
Rimbaud, perhaps. Or Marcel 
Proust. An orchid would suit him. 
“ Bahia, fifteenth. Para—I should 
say May first.” He is naturally a 
ballet-fan and a promenade-concert 
goer. The café life suits him. No 








doubt he feels at home here. I am 
hot and unhappy, conscious of a 
loose shoe-lace, a frayed cuff, and 
untidy hair. We are now on to 
manifests and loading-sheets. We 
are rolling to the Atlantic swell again 
off Santos, Rio Grande and Cape 
Corrientes. When I’m playful, I 
use the meridians of longitude and 
parallels of latitude for a seine, and 
drag the Atlantic Ocean for whales. 

* Got all that ?” asks the Chief. 

I come to with a start. 

“Oh—ah, yes. I think so. I 
had better make a note.” 

I produce a pocket-book and pencil, 
and begin to listen intently and write 
down figures. 

Over Farquharson’s shoulder I 
suddenly see a tall, beautiful girl 
walking, pausing and turning be- 
tween the tables. She is displaying 
a dove-grey afternoon frock. Her 
face, in repose, has a distant look. 
We are in the middle of a mannequin 
parade. I glance at the Chief. He 
is leaning back, slowly smoking a 
cigarette and gazing at the cream- 
jug as he listens. He has not noticed. 
Another mannequin twirls and side- 
steps between the tables. She is 
wearing a rose-pink frock with a 
gauzy scarf. Farquharson, oblivious 
of it all, has an elbow on the table 
and is resting a cheek on one hand. 

“‘ Caribbean Queen, berthing next 
Friday,” he says, “has a ten-day 
turn-round. We could squeeze in 
three hundred tons for you.” 300 
dead wt., 18th, I pencil in the note- 
book. 

These girls were pirouetting in the 
middle of the room. I observe that 
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they are now moving out in an ellipse. 
A dark beauty in a white ballroom 
dress stops near our table, smiles 
faintly, and passes on. The Chief 
is still gazing down under lowered 
lids, drawing match-stick designs in 
the ashtray. Not noticed, my eye. 
An adorable creature with fair, wavy 
hair, displaying an apple-green crea- 
tion, glides past very close and smiles 
unashamedly at him. He maintains 
the veiled-lids pose, but gently 
brushes up his moustache. She 
leaves a delirious drift of perfume 
as she sweeps by. 

We go with the Chief in a taxi-cab 
to Waterloo. There is half an hour 
to spare before he leaves to fly 
back to Edinburgh. Just time for a 
whisky-and-soda in the Terminal bar. 

“You two get together and draw 
up a full schedule,” he says, as we 
sit waiting in a traffic jam. He turns 
to me. “ Bring it up next Monday 
and we'll go through it in detail. 
Come on the Viscount. Better than 
muddling up by train. Only takes 
an hour and a half. They give you 
a slap-up dinner in the air ; and what 
with the cost of a sleeper and porters 
and all that, it’s no dearer than going 
first-class by train. Don’t let the 
railways know, though, or they’ll 
put up their fares again. Never do 
for them to be as cheap as the air- 
lines. Interesting, that tea place of 
yours, Farquharson. Must tell my 
wife about it.” 

“She probably knows.” 

“ Ah.” The Chief continues to 
watch the traffic. He raises his 
signet-ringed hand and gives his 
moustache another thoughtful twirl. 


“Nice girl, that one with the fair 
hair. The dark-haired one was a 
stunner too. Whenas in silks my 
Julia goes, eh Farquharson, eh ?” 


It is Monday evening, and I am 
wandering about the Waterloo Ter- 
minal with the schedules in my 
brief-case. The place is like a 
hangar disguised with dim strip- 
lighting and rows of reception desks. 
The loud-speakers crackle. Will 
holders of Tickets 31 for Zurich, says 
a female B.B.C. voice, please go to 
the entrance, where the airport coach 
awaits them. A bunch of emigrés 
with string bags and brown-paper 
parcels shuffle towards the doors. 
I assume a look of patient inquiry 
and march to a desk. They send me 
to another desk ; here my tickets are 
examined and my luggage is weighed. 
There are twenty minutes to spare, 
so I go upstairs into a café-assembly 
hall. One has a vague impression of 
School of Art wall-paintings, cacti in 
pots, and Reg-Butlerish furnishings. 
Two beautiful, dark-eyed women 
dressed in tailor-mades are sitting on 
a low settee sipping coffee and chat- 
ting. Rue de la Paix; French. Or 
Rio fashions, Brazil. Haute couture 
is international today. So are 
Americans. Three of them are loll- 
ing in armchairs; they are huge, 
sun-tanned and beef-fed; they are 
all drinking rye-on-rocks, being 
smoked by large cigars, and talking 
like President Roosevelt. Some 
Bavarian youths in check shirts, 
leather breeches and hob - nailed 
shoes clump by. They have mus- 
cular legs covered with fair hair. By 
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the window a group of weedy- 
looking British youths and girls are 
nervously puffing fags and talking. 
They all wear horn-rimmed glasses, 
carry knapsacks, and have the gloomy, 
intense look of Communist Peace- 
Fronters. I go down the stairs again, 
and am passed by three Teddy Boys, 
leaping up, three at a time, shouting 
to each other. They have burst in 
from Waterloo Road to stroll round, 
take coffee, and make a noise. Per- 
haps I may be an onlooker when 
they are thrown out later, 

The B.E.A. leaflet said something 
about insurance. Thinking of school 
fees, three hundred pounds per year 
rising ten per cent annually for the 
next umpteen years, I go to the 
inquiry desk. A young lady dressed 
in a grey uniform like a pilot or an 
air-hostess directs me to a bank 
counter. Here an ample, severe 
woman of middle-age, wearing a 
pink woollen jumper, nods towards 
a large slot-machine in the centre of 
the hall. I detect a faintly disdainful 
note in her voice as she directs me. 
I walk quickly round the machine, 
hardly daring to glance at it, and go 
off at a tangent towards the book- 
stall. It has magazines, newspapers 
and cheap paper-backs like any 
other bookstall. Pretending to ex- 
amine a ‘ Reader’s Digest,’ I watch 
a man put two florins in the machine, 
extract two thousand pounds’ worth 
of insurance on postcards, sit down 
and calmly address them to himself, 
and post them in the letter-box. 

Come! This is romantic, this is 
the world of global travel. I must 
find out something about the airport 


where seventy-ton Stratocruisers and 
thirty-five international air-lines ply. 
I collect a batch of free brochures 
from a rack and study them by the 
dim, confidential lighting. They all 
give plane-times and rules and regula- 
tions in tiny print. I quietly dump 
them in a waste-paper rack and 
return upstairs. A whisky-and-soda 
would be agreeable. A double one. 
I ask the price. Then I move along 
the rails and buy a cup of coffee 
instead. I begin to notice characters 
from ‘Punch.’ A retired general 
and his lady. A Scotsman, wearing 
a beard and the kilt, no doubt an earl, 
and his wife, grey-haired, dressed in 
tweeds, jumper and pearls, aquiline- 
nosed, with a steady gaze like an 
eagle. They wouldn’t dream of buy- 
ing insurance postcards. Their an- 
cestors subdued India and stormed 
the ramparts of Spain. Some fat 
German salesmen, backs arched and 
bellies protruding, strut past talking 
importantly. You can’t keep the 
Fritzes down. A group of Lithu- 
anian peasants, with brown - paper 
parcels and babies, meanders by. 
Will the holder of Tickets 32 for 
Vienna and Tickets 33 for Rome 
please go to the entrance.... This 
is the film-world. That kilted Earl 
was from ‘ The Thirty-Nine Steps’ 
country. The loud-speakers should 
be twanging out the ‘ Harry Lime’ 
zither song. 
At last. 


Will the holders of tickets 
34 for Edinburgh please go to the air- 


port bus, which is waiting. 1 stride 
out eagerly into the cold night and 
climb into the bus. Now to see the 
Earl and his eagle consort, and the 
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beautiful spies who will be travelling 
north with us. The bus is tall and 
poorly lighted. I find a raised seat 
at the back. It is like sitting in the 
gallery of an old parish hall. I peer 
round and count sixty seats. The 
other occupants of the bus are nine 
felt-hatted or bowler-hatted, morose 
business-men like myself. We sit 
as far apart as we can and stare 
glumly through the windows. An 
official wearing a peaked cap, with 
a tram-driver’s punching-machine 
on his front, goes round slowly 
selling five-shilling tickets. These 
were not mentioned in the brochures. 
The journey, he says, will take an 
hour. Air travel is a fine thing if 


you have lots of time. One day they 
will shuttle us out in ten minutes, in 
overhead boxwood cups like those 
that used to shoot across the ceilings 


of drapers’ shops in our mothers’ 
day, or poof !—underground—along 
a sort of post-office vacuum message- 
tube. But not yet. We jolt out of 
the air-terminal yard. 

The liquid reflections of street 
lamps and lighted buses zigzag 
lazily on the black Thames as we 
cross Lambeth Bridge. Faint lights 
shine from the ancient, lanterned 
hall of the Archbishop’s Palace, and 
Big Ben glows like a yellow moon in 
the night. We speed along Chelsea 
Embankment, past old Battersea 
Bridge, blue and gold as Whistler 
saw it. Hovis, proclaims a red neon 
sign from a tower hidden in the 
darkness. If this were Paris or Vienna 
—how beautiful, how romantic, we 
would cry. The bowler-hats stare 
moodily through the windows, or 


sleep, chins on their chests. We 
strike north-west into a tangle of 
seedy streets and are flashing past 
dim shops, Victorian pubs and gin- 
palaces, and sad, stucco - fronted 
houses. Through lace curtains we 
glimpse brass-bedstead and aspid- 
istra interiors, haunts of the brooding 
landladies and bored Conrad-bearded 
men whom Sickert used to paint in 
Camden Town. At Olympia we turn 
west into the main traffic-stream. 
‘The Hand and Flower,’ ‘ The 
Hampshire Hog,’ say the tavern 
signs, rustic poetry swamped by 
pavements and concrete. Monoton- 
ously the Belisha beacons wink off 
and on, as if operated by goldfish 
inside the orange bowls, opening and 
closing their mouths. My eyes 
smart with diesel smoke and car 
fumes. The Chiswick Empire passes, 
last outpost of the Edwardian era. 
We are coming to the huge, flood- 
lighted boards. P. & O., Pan- 
American Airways, Dunlop, Swan 
Vestas, they announce. We flow on, 
past ‘garden city’ factories like white 
cubes, glass oblongs and Egyptian 
halls. Coty, Gillette, Firestone, 
Sperry, Jantzen, says ribbon-develop- 
ment Subtopia. Lex, Maclean, Riley, 
Raleigh, Lucozade, silently shout the 
lighted letters on the giant boards. 
Henlys, Smith’s Crisps, Permutit stare 
at us passing, spelt with red, apple- 
green and lavender neon lamps. All 
advertising lies in the eye of the 
beholder. I am twentieth-century 
homo sapiens, besieged by these pro- 
clamations of my daily needs. Ahead 
stretch the planes and rows of lights, 
green and red, mauve and amber 
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jewels, twinkling and diminishing 
into the smoky fore-distance. ‘ The 
Traveller’s Friend,’ ‘ The Jolly Wag- 
goner,’ say two more pub signs. On 
the left is a Georgian coaching inn, 
perhaps ‘The Three Magpies,’ 
patronised by Moll Cutpurse and 
Claud Duval. But we are too far 
gone with tarmac and mercury 
vapour lamps to be able ever again 
to call up the mail-coaches rattling 
and plunging towards Bath, the 
hooves of their ghostly teams drum- 
ming, the steam from the horses’ 
nostrils blowing back into the light 
of the candle-lamps. THE AIR 
Hostess is the name of an hotel 
opposite. I find myself grinning 


with pleasure at this apt and unex- 
pected compliment to our airborne 
regiment of elegant young women. 


We dive into, and under, the air- 
port through a fabulous concrete 
tunnel, lighted like the U-boat pens 
at Le Havre, or the entrance to ‘ Big 
Brother’ Ministry in 1984. We 
emerge up the slope at the far end. 
On one side stretches a vista of blue 
and white track-lights, and on the 
other an astonishing mass of modern 
white buildings, their galleries and 
glass windows and control-rooms 
rearing up into the night. Why, this 
is what we expect of America, not 
England! Nobody has told us 
about this. My memory flashes 
back to La Guardia Airport at New 
York. That was tatty by comparison. 
This is big. It is complex. It is 
terrific. I stick out my chest, and 
feel proud to be British. We descend 
from the bus, and trail across the 
asphalt into the complex. We step 


onto an ascending metal staircase. 
It is an evenly-lighted moving belt. 
The sausage-machine has taken us 
into its thrall. 

We spill off at the top, and queue 
by a counter. One after the other 
we are shown a seating plan of the 
aircraft and asked which seat we 
would like. I am the last in the 
queue, and have to choose between 
the last two empty centre seats. So 
air-travel Gimmick Number One is 
to elbow to the head of the queue 
in order to get a window-seat. We 
pass like a flock of sheep into a huge 
café-cum-reception hall. The light- 
ing is cool and expressionless; so 
are the people. The chairs and tables 
are again by Reg Butler out of Heal’s. 
I wander from cigarette counter to 
sweet counter, and from buns and 
lemonade to magazines and paper- 
backs. Still I cannot see any Air- 
port Brochures. The loud-speakers 
are silent, whereas in a ‘ document- 
ary’ they would be booming in warm, 
confidential tones. This airport, 
folks, the largest and most up-to-date in 
the world, covers three thousand acres. 
The runways are a hundred yards 
wide and total a distance of eight 
miles. There is enough concrete on 
the field to build a first-class road 
right to Scotland. When a quarter 
of an inch of rain falls on the site, 
seventy thousand tons of water have 
to be sluiced away through ninety 
miles of storm-drainage ducts. Yes, 
sir. Twenty-two thousand men and 
women serve your needs here. We 
have ventilating plants, lift-motors, 
radio-ranges, twelve passenger-chan- 
nels, roof-gardens, banks, cable-offices, 
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hairdressing saloons, a cinema, balcony 
lounges and a nursery. We handle 
fifty thousand tons of mail and 
freight and three million passengers 
every year. Yes, sir. Yes, ma’am. 
It sure makes you feel proud... . 
The loud-speakers plunk and crackle 
electronically. Passengers for Vis- 
count Chieftain for Edinburgh please 
go to the exit door, they say. We 
crowd to the door, go down a flight 
of stairs, and fight our way into 
another bus. 

Lots of Viscount Chieftain pas- 
sengers must have come to the air- 
port in private cars, because the bus 
is now crammed full. There are 
two or three beautiful spies with us, 
but I cannot see their furs and 
diamonds ; only the backs of their 
heads. We drive past cliffs of 


lighted control- rooms and _hair- 


dressing saloons, and pass row after 
row of big aircraft, dark and still, on 
the aprons. The airfield stretches 
away into the blackness, marked in 
a way intelligible only to the experts 
with miles of orange and green and 
blue lights. Suddenly we come to 
the Viscount. In the floodlight it 
is silver, and quite small. I was 
expecting something much bigger. 
We leave the bus and mount the 
waiting steps. It is a gusty, freezing 
night. 

Viscount, Discovery Class ; British 
European Airways; Royal Mail is 
painted on the side of the level 
fuselage. I glance at the jet-turbine 
nacelles and the small propellers, 
and step through the open door. 
We are shown to our seats by a glam- 
orous air-hostess in grey uniform and 


a natty cap, and a steward in blue 
uniform with brass buttons. He has 
the Atlantic and Burma ribbons. 
Air-gunner, Catalinas or Libs. The 
door is closed, and it is at once 
pleasantly warm. We put our coats 
and bags on the racks and settle 
down. The carpets are red and 
thick, the seats of grey leather with 
sorbo cushions, padded arm-rests, 
and air-cushions for our tired heads. 
Grey, sound-proofed walls. Con- 
cealed lighting down the centre. 
The usual pencil-point lights at the 
sides, and air-scoops that blow warm 
or cold air down your neck. Big 
oval triplex windows. Flight-deck 
and kitchen behind doors at the 
front. Fifty seats, in rows of threes 
and twos. Washroom and bar at the 
back. It is like being in a crowded 
fashion saloon at an Ideal Homes 
Exhibition. The Tannoy comes on. 
“Good evening, ladies and gentle- 
men,” says the air-hostess from a 
hidden recess. “‘ Welcome to Vis- 
count Chieftain. We take off at 
twenty-hundred hours and will make 
the flight at twenty-one thousand 
feet. The cabin is pressurised, so 
you will feel no discomfort. Please 
fasten your safety-belts.” She then 
appears in the aisle carrying a large 
round tray. In the centre is a drum 
of cotton-wool ; it is surrounded by 
glucose sweets wrapped in cello- 
phane. I decline the sweets, but 
take a twist of cotton-wool and stuff 
pieces into my ears. 

I smell paraffin very faintly, and 
hear a whining noise like a vacuum- 
cleaner in a distant room. The 
motors are started one after the 
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other. We taxi out, and through the 
window I see a lot more rows of dark- 
blue and white lights in the black- 
ness. Westop. There is no running- 
up. The motors are opened to a 
quarter-power against the brakes. 
Then we move off. There is no 
sense of acceleration or speed. The 
air is a bit bumpy. Then it is 
absolutely smooth, and one has no 
feeling of movement at all. The 
hostess, hidden again, says, “ You 
may unfasten your safety-belts and 
smoke, ladies and gentlemen.” In- 
stantly everybody lights cigarettes. 
The air is blue with smoke. Relief 
of nervous tension. The steward 


appears in a white coat, offering a 
tray of cigarettes and book matches, 
attractively got up and all stamped 
B.E.A. The smokers obviously want 


to kick themselves for not waiting. 
Nice delayed-timing by the steward. 

He vanishes, and reappears with 
a pad and pencil, taking orders for 
drinks. The business-men all lush 
themselves up with dry martinis and 
large whiskies. There is an elegant 
cove on my right, across the gang- 
way: suéde shoes, grey tweeds, 
coloured silk bow-tie, horn-rimmed 
glasses, and a moustache like Field- 
Marshal Alexander. He is calmly 
reading a novel held up to display 
his shirt-cuff and crested links, and 
smoking a cigarette, delicately and 
precisely, to show his manicure. He, 
of course, has a dry martini. My 
left-hand neighbour is an old chap. 
Retired brigadier, perhaps. Sapper. 
He has nothing. Neither do I. 

A quarter of an hour has passed, 
and we are now four miles up, 


cruising at three hundred miles an 
hour through a cold black winter 
night. I wish I could find out more 
about this ship. It is a world-winner. 
Three hundred already ordered. 
Canada and Uncle Sam are operating 
them. Four Rolls Darts; twenty- 
five tons take-off weight. For a 
million quid I too could have three 
Viscounts, complete with spares. I 
see some pamphlets tucked in the 
pocket in front, and take them out 
and study them. They are dis- 
appointing. Another dreary sched- 
ule of times and regulations, and a 
confused spider-web of thick, red 
flight-tracks all over the British Isles. 
There should be a large-scale, accur- 
ate map of this track, showing all 
the cities and towns we pass. The 
spider-web would not satisfy a 
schoolgirl. There is nothing at all 
about the Viscount. 

The hostess is going briskly to and 
fro in the gangway, serving dinner. 
Although it must be about zero 
Fahrenheit outside, she is wearing a 
saffron-coloured shantung frock with 
a neat collar and gold buttons. No 
cap. Gold hair to match. I gaze 
admiringly, and then look away. 
She passes purposefully again, carry- 
ing two more trays. Dash it, the 
poets and the painters sing the 
praises of the form divine, and who 
am I, an ordinary guy, a homme 
moyen sensuel, to think otherwise ? 
I admire her slim waist, other, 
ample contours, her neat ankles and 
high-heeled shoes. Things being 
what they are today, she may well 
be the daughter of an admiral or a 
peer. She certainly upholds the 
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high traditions of B.E.A. The other 
men follow her, sheep-like, with 
their eyes, and make bright remarks 
to capture her attention and a smile. 
The retired brigadier and I, pre- 
occupied with our books, happen to 
notice her when she goes past. At 
last our great moment comes. She 
lowers the two desk-flaps in front of 
us and sets down our dinners on 
trays. Leave but a kiss within the 
cup, and I'll not ask for wine. “‘ Thank 
you very much,” we murmur. Ah 
bliss, she rewards us with a dazzling 
smile. 

We now become as absorbed as 
two schoolboys, examining our plastic 
trays and exchanging remarks about 
their novelties. Each tray has 


moulded recesses, shaped to take 
the things they hold. A big, heated 


plate, flanked by oxydised - silver 
forks, knives and spoons, bears 
sliced breast of chicken, new potatoes 
and green peas. Next to it is a bread 
roll. Above are hors d’cuvres, 
smoked salmon, cucumber and lettuce 
on brown bread and butter. Down 
the left side are ranged a dish of 
cream and fruit salad, curled pats of 
butter, biscuits, and a silver-foil 
triangle of cheese. Other recesses 
hold a paper napkin, a drinking- 
goblet, and, cleverest of all, a tiny 
sealed cardboard cylinder containing 
pepper at one end and salt at the 
other, and a miniature, ‘ doll’s- 
house’ tube of air-line mustard. 
I pocket the tube and cylinder to 
give to my youngest daughter. 

The loud-speaker comes on again. 
“Captain speaking. Good evening, 
ladies and gentlemen. You can see 


the lights of Coventry on your left. 
Weather at Edinburgh is much the 
same as at London. Light wind, and 
a little medium cloud. We shall be 
there at nine-twenty P.M.” 

Until now I have been unable to 
see anything outside this crowded, 
comfortable saloon. I ask my neigh- 
bour’s indulgence, and lean across 
to peer through the window. In the 
abyss far below is the new Coventry, 
a still outline of lights, like diamonds 
set in a glittering cobweb on velvet 
of jet-black. I resume my dinner. 
The engines continue to sound like 
the vacuum-cleaner in a distant room, 
no more. I took out the cotton-wool 
wads long ago. 

The steward goes round with two 
large bottles in napkins, and offers 
red wine and white wine ‘on the 
house.’ In profile he has a crinkly, 
Gielgud smile. When he reaches us, 
the brigadier and I shake our heads. 
Soon afterwards he makes another 
tour, refilling glasses. The hostess 
collects trays, and sets down in their 
places plastic saucers and cups, and 
sugar cubes wrapped in paper. The 
steward follows her, carefully pour- 
ing hot coffee and milk from big 
silver pots. Three burly business- 
men down the aisle have lighted 
cigars, and ask for liqueurs. They 
are in high old spirits, talking in 
deep voices and laughing jovially. 
Their industrial expense - sheets 
lightly take the strain, like resilient 
mattresses. I trust there is no thin- 
lipped, weasel-faced Socialist ob- 
server among us, watching severely 
through horn-rimmed spectacles, 
making notes. 
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We are descending. I see big are drawn back and his shirt-cuffs 


lights in the window. The blur of a 
great city—a reddish moon reflected 
vastly on the sea. It is most unusual. 
It suddenly tilts and sways. I look 
more closely into the curved triplex, 
and see only the much magnified 
reflection of the brigadier’s coffee 
catching, through an angle, the light 
from behind. The air is bumpy. 
The hydraulics whine as the wheels 
go down. A scattered row of lights 
passes slowly on the left. We 
judder a bit as the flaps are lowered. 
There is a subdued glare as the wing- 
tip searchlights come on. The 
sounds change. We are rumbling 
smoothly along the unseen Scottish 
runway at nine-twenty P.M. 

On ordinary mornings, when my 
train stops at Waterloo, the large 
business-men stand up all together 
and grope for umbrellas and hats and 
brief-cases, and get in each other’s 
way. I remain placidly seated until 
they have gone. The performance 
repeats itself tonight. Do my train- 
companions, I reflect as I wait 
in the aircraft, ever think that I stay 
behind to collect their discarded 
‘Times’ and ‘ Financial Times’ ? 
I hope not; for I already possess the 
one and also cannot even dimly com- 
prehend the other. At length I rise, 
and discover that my overcoat has 
gone. Half-way towards the exit is 
a large gentleman. He has a moon- 
shaped, youthful face like Lord 
Hailsham, above which sits a felt hat 
turned up all round. He is bumbling 
along, smiling to himself. He is 
wearing my overcoat, which is too 
small for him, so that his shoulders 


show. I approach him, and notice 
that his face is rather dusky and that 
he is breathing rapidly. Anoxia. 
The liberal air-line hospitality. 
Neither ; he has buttoned my over- 
coat across his chest, so that he can- 
not expand his lungs. I tell him 
about the coat, and help him to find 
his own. He is still murmuring 
“Tm most frightfully sorry” to me 
and to himself when we reach the 
exit. The hostess and steward, 
wearing jackets and caps again, are 
standing there cheerfully to atten- 
tion. She gives us a film-star smile, 
and says, “Good night, gentlemen. 
Glad to have had you on board.” 
My companion bows from the waist. 
I follow suit, and we get jammed in 
the doorway as we try to go out 
backwards together. 

The bus. The bus. We are in 
another gloomy bus. The driver is 
a canny Scot wearing a B.E.A. cap 
and uniform. He too has a tramcar- 
machine on his front. Five of the 
minutes we have gained hurtling 
through the night-sky now vanish as 
he goes slowly from passenger to 
passenger, pinging out tickets and 
collecting half-crowns. At last he 
plods to his post and settles himself 
at the wheel. We drive to Edin- 
burgh. 

We leave the bus in George Street 
at five to ten and go our ways. It is 
windy and cold. The street lights 
shine on the granite setts. I walk 
to my hotel. There is hardly any- 
body about, and it is very peaceful 
and quiet after London, where the 
traffic roars and the Westminster 
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City Council is always tearing up the 
pavements and roads. I enter Princes 
Street, and see that they have been 
busy tearing up the pavement and 
half the road here. Tram-lines, or 
improvements for the Festival? I 
wobble along a narrow plank, knock 
over a hurricane lamp, mount a pile 
of sand and fall into a dark hole. I 
climb out, and reach the hotel. Peace 
at last. Thinking of all those other 
north-bound travellers roaring and 
rattling away in the Night Scot while 
in Auld Reekie we shall be sleeping 
blissfully in our beds, I ascend to my 
room. 

My Managing Director has said 
that we must take in a point-to-point 
at Kelso as well as the Farquharson 
Ship Schedules. I have therefore 
come attired as a sporting gentleman 
in Harris tweeds and a cardigan. I 
take off my jacket, and see a big, 
bright-blue stain on my fawn Brae- 
mar. Despite cabin-pressurisation, 
both fountain-pens have leaked badly. 
I look round the room, and see a 
notice forbidding residents to wash 
articles of clothing in the hand-basin 
and another notice forbidding them 
to hang things to dry over the 
electric radiator. I run the water 
until it is hot, and cautiously whisk 
up a lather with the guest soap. 
Then I carefully wash out the ink- 
Stain, and squeeze my cardigan in 
the guest towel. I spread the 
garment along the narrow ledge so 
that it will hang down over the 
radiator, and put a book and the two 
notices on the top as weights. At 
midnight I climb into bed. 

At ten-past twelve, with a clatter 


and a roar, the road-drills start up 
in Princes Street. The night-shift 
has come on duty, right below my 
window. I put on the light, get out 
of bed, and rummage through my 
jacket pockets. I find the wads of 
Viscount cotton-wool, stuff them 
into my ears, go back to bed, put off 
the light, and haul the pillow tightly 
over my head. At last, somehow, I 
fall asleep. 

I dream that I am a convict play- 
ing a leading rdéle in a prison riot. 
Machine-guns are firing, and warders 
are tearing down the corridor after 
us. I awake suddenly. The drills 
are still going, and men in heavy 
boots are running down the corridor 
outside. The door to the next room 
bangs open, and there is excited 
talking inside. I remove the pillow, 
and crane my head up like a tortoise 
in the darkness to listen. The 
jabbering continues, but it is unin- 
telligible. Perhaps the hotel is on 
fire. For some reason this strikes 
me as being funny. I laugh in a 
slightly unhinged way, and hurl the 
pillow over my head again. There 
is more running. I now hear the 
muffled noise of three men talking 
next door, and one of them is bash- 
ing on the fireplace with a crowbar 
or something. Then, abruptly, my 
door bursts open and the ceiling 
light is switched on. I jerk upright. 
A man in a porter’s uniform looks 
round, then rushes to my basin and 
turns both taps on full. He watches 
the water for a while, and then turns 
them off again. 

** Yours are all right,” he says. 

** Thanks very much,” I say. 
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“?Ot pipe burst next door. It’s 
never ’appened before. Moving the 
gent to another room.” He stares 
into the distance, and then nods 
towards my cardigan. “‘ Not allowed 
you know, sir,” he says. 
much not allowed.” 

He vanishes, slamming the door 
and leaving the light on. Still dazed 
with sleep, I lean out wearily and 
try to reach the wall-switch. My 
arm suddenly slips. I bang my 
cheek on the bedside table and, 
before I know where I am, find my- 
self sitting on the floor. The 
machine-guns in Princes Street keep 
up their thunderous tattoo. Next 
door labourers, probably Irish, are 
bashing vigorously on the hot-water- 
pipe system with hammers and 
shifting-spanners. I get to my feet, 


“ Very 


examine my bruised cheek in the 
looking-glass, and consult my watch. 
It is two-fifteen A.M. I slowly put 
out the light, and grope my way 
back to bed for the third time. 


Shortly after nine o’clock the next 
morning I enter the gracious Georg- 
ian building that is our headquarters, 
and go to the Chief’s room. He is 
already at work behind his big desk. 

“Ah, there you are,” he says, 
tearing open a long envelope, briefly 
examining the contents, and then 
throwing both into the waste-paper 
basket. He selects another letter 
from the pile, and takes a closer look 
at me. 

“You look rather worn,” he says. 
“Did you travel up by train after 
all ?” 
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THE official statement issued after 
the meetings of the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers in London during 
June and July was as unrevealing 
and as platitudinous as such state- 
ments are liable to be. The Gov- 
ernments and peoples are ‘ united 
in their desire for peace.’ They 
will go on searching for ‘a com- 
prehensive disarmament agreement.’ 
They will strive for ‘a progressive 
improvement in the standards of 
life.’ ‘All practical steps’ should 
be taken to keep the peace in the 
Middle East. Everyone is pleased 
with ‘the United Kingdom’s deter- 


mination to maintain and improve 
its capacity to serve as a source of 
capital for development in Com- 


monwealth countries.’ And so on 
and so forth. On two specific ques- 
tions agreement was reached. Ceylon 
is to be allowed to follow the 
example of India and Pakistan and, 
while introducing a republican con- 
stitution, will continue to be a 
member of the Commonwealth; so 
that Her Majesty, hailed with enthusi- 
asm some three years ago as Queen 
of Ceylon, will shortly make a 
silent abdication—a result which 
will be regretted by most people 
in this country and by a great many 
in Ceylon. The other decision 
recognised that, while the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland was not 
as yet a fully self-governing country 


of the Commonwealth, its Prime 
Minister, as in the past, should 
participate in the meetings of the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers. On 
this question any other decision was 
hardly conceivable. 

Apart from these last two points, 
perhaps, everything else might have 
been agreed upon without bringing 
eight excessively busy men some 
hundreds of miles to London for 
the purpose of formally concurring 
in a number of blameless generalisa- 
tions. In some of the Asian countries 
people have very nearly said as much. 
“We have been told again and again 
what the Commonwealth is,’ they 
explain in effect; ‘but what does it 
do?’ Mr Menzies, during his recent 
visit to Canada, freely expressed 
his disappointment, while the Asians 
have all along tended to take a severely 
practical view of the Commonwealth, 
judging it not by its professions 
but by its deeds. The Prime Minister 
of Pakistan went so far as to suggest 
in a broadcast that it was a mistake 
to include on the agenda of the 
conference only those subjects upon 
which the various countries were 
already agreed, and that it might be 
better for the Prime Ministers to 
discuss a few of the points on 
which they were not agreed; such, 
presumably, though he named no 
names, as the question of Kashmir. 

At the same time, as with every 
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conference, some of the most im- 
portant conversations were unofficial 
and informal, in meetings of two 
or three men outside the conference 
room. There is, for example, the 
question of the bases in Ceylon. 
We seem to have agreed in principle 
that these should be handed over, 
while Ceylon, assured of her full 
sovereignty over her own territory, 
agrees that when this has been 
done, she will allow the United 
Kingdom any facilities she needs 
for communications, movement and 
storage. At any rate time will be 
allowed for us to make the alter- 
native arrangements which, as most 
people are aware, are already in 
train. Then there was the prickly 


question of what the answer should 
be when the Gold Coast and Malaya, 
having reached independence, apply 


for admission to the charmed circle 
of full members. This too was 
discussed unofficially and, while no 
decision has been reached about 
something which has not yet hap- 
pened, the response was not unsym- 
pathetic. On this our difficulty is 
likely to be not with Mr Strydom 
in London, but with Mr Strydom 
in Pretoria. 


The riots in Poznan, which at one 
time looked like developing into an 
armed rising, are a sign that in 
Poland liberty, which shrieked when 
Kosciusko fell, is not yet dead. 
Two events seem to have encouraged 
those Poles who are not reconciled 
to seeing their country a depressed 
hanger-on of Russia. The first is 
Moscow’s repudiation of Stalinism. 


When you repudiate a man, you 
are also to a greater or less degree 
repudiating his policy and his deeds ; 
and the subjection of Poland was 
an essential part of Stalinism. The 
second and allied event is the 
reconciliation of Marshal Tito with 
Moscow. In fact this was an 
admission that in the long quarrel 
between the two dictators Tito was 
right and Stalin was wrong. But 
the reconciliation implied more than 
that. Behind the quarrel lay Tito’s 
claim, which was so repugnant to 
the Kremlin, that Communism need 
not necessarily take exactly the same 
form in every country, and also 
that the doctrinal control by Moscow 
was not infallible. Once again the 
new authority at the Kremlin has 
admitted error—Stalin’s error, of 
course, not Communism’s. But 
what is now recognised as proper 
for Jugoslavia can hardly be treated 
as a truth inapplicable to Poland ; 
and there recently, quite apart from 
the troubles at Poznan, have been 
signs of a stirring, a move to- 
wards greater independence or, more 
correctly, towards a less abject de- 
pendence. 

These signs are the more hopeful 
because of the indications that the 
repudiation of Stalinism which 
Krushchev began a few months ago 
is by no means ended. For years 
it has been known outside Russia 
that Lenin, when on his deathbed, 
had grave doubts of Stalin and that 
these were reflected in his last will, 
which Stalin was so careful to sup- 
press. Krushchev has now released 
it, with the result that the truth is 
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beginning to percolate through to 
the Russian people. They are learn- 
ing that, contrary to what they had 
been told for a quarter of a century, 
Lenin did not appoint Stalin his 
heir and successor, but on the 
contrary expressed the hope that 
he would be removed without delay 
from the key post of Secretary of 
the Communist Party. This revela- 
tion is already having its effect in 
the satellite countries and may even 
have repercussions inside Russia. 
You cannot burn an idol and expect 
nothing to happen. 


The news that the Texas Oil 
Company had made a favourable 
bid for the Ordinary Stock of 
Trinidad Oil was at first received 
with some consternation. The power- 
ful 1922 Committee of the Con- 
servative Party met at once and was 
solidly against the sale. Here was 
a threat that one of the comparatively 
few oil-producing areas of the British 
Commonwealth would pass out of 
British and into American hands. 
The Trinidad oilfield, it is true, is 
not large and its life is reputed to 
be drawing to a close, to be limited 
perhaps to twelve years. But the 
attraction to the Texas Company lay 
not so much in any fresh supply of oil 
it might acquire as in the entry it 
would thereby be enabled to make 
into the oil distribution of Great 
Britain. More serious was this new 


warning that the United Kingdom. 


is no longer able to discharge its 
old function of finding the capital 
to develop the resources of the 
Colonial Empire. If it is Trinidad 


today, what will it be tomorrow ? 
And will the process end before the 
vast natural resources of the Colonial 
Empire have been handed over to 
the foreigner ? 

Nevertheless, after the first shock 
calmer counsels prevailed, and the 
1922 Committee, going into reverse, 
accepted the Government’s decision 
that, subject to certain guarantees, 
the project should not be vetoed. 
Obviously we need some assurance 
that essential interests in Trinidad 
and in this country will be safe- 
guarded ; that the refinery in Trini- 
dad will not be prejudiced; and 
that the colour bar which prevails 
in Texas will not be introduced 
into a British Caribbean colony. 

Subject to these conditions, neither 
Her Majesty’s Government nor the 
leaders of opinion in Trinidad felt 
that any obstacle should be put in the 
way of acceptance of the Texas 
Company’s offer. After all, rightly 
or wrongly, we have been trying 
to attract American capital to the 
Colonial Empire, and it would hardly 
be consistent on our part to refuse 
so large an injection of it when it 
comes our way. At the same time 
it does call dramatic attention to 
our own failure to find capital for 
overseas investment in replacement 
of what we lost during the war. 

One trouble in the way of this 
has been observed. The taxation 
of profits in this country is a dis- 
couragement, involving heavy pay- 
ment for the ‘ privilege’ of being 
a British-registered company. It is 
not much use our finding money 
for investment, as it were, with 
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one hand, and taking it away by 
taxation with the other. We are 
not exactly killing the goose which 
lays the golden eggs; but we are 
making it very difficult for her to 
hatch a brood of gold-laying goslings. 
The decision really lies with the 
Treasury. Should it continue to 
follow the short-term policy of get- 
ting all the revenue it can for the 
current financial year? Or would 
it not be wiser in the long run to 
make overseas investment as easy 
as possible, in the knowledge that 
in future years the Treasury will 
derive the greater benefit ? 

Mr Macmillan is believed to be 
a strong supporter of the second 
policy, but so far he has done little 
about it. We are told that there 
will be a relaxation in favour of 
* pioneer ’ enterprises. But that does 
not take us very far. Apart from the 
difficulty of distinguishing between 
what is and what is not a ‘ pioneer’ 
enterprise, the investor will require 
more than this tepid encouragement. 
The problem is not only one of 
investment in the Colonial Empire. 
The fully self-governing countries 
of the Commonwealth are also in 
sore need of capital, and if they 
cannot get it, as they would rather 
get it, from us, they will get it 
elsewhere, probably from the United 
States, which already has far out- 
stripped us in Canada. The question 
is urgent, for with every month 
that passes, opportunities are passing 
too. 


In July the dispute in the motor 
industry of the Midlands got more 


acute, culminating in a major stop- 
page of work. Men had been stood 
off or discharged altogether by the 
hundred, and with each new retrench- 
ment the Unions naturally became 
more restive, putting most of the 
blame on automation. This is the 
new and ugly name for an old process, 
the one which started the troubles 
of the Industrial Revolution and later 
brought the Luddites into action 
with their campaign for smashing 
machines wherever they could find 
them. It cannot be denied that 
the first results of automation or 
mechanisation are usually unhappy. 
Men have to be discharged, plants 
perhaps have to be closed down, 
and as the redeployment of labour 
is never a rapid business, some 
hardship is unavoidable. Today, 
when we have full, if not over-full, 
employment, the necessary adjust- 
ments should not take too long; 
and care should be taken that a 
natural and proper sympathy for 
the victims does not lead us, as it 
led the Luddites, to a wrong solution. 
The strike which started in mid-July 
is no answer: a strike seldom is, and 
in the motor industry at present a 
stoppage can hardly fail to prejudice 
those deliveries to overseas customers 
which are so necessary an item in 
our trading account. The very half- 
hearted response to the call of the 
A.E.U. indicated that many of the 
more sensible men were aware of the 
futility of the strike. 

Another ineffective remedy is the 
four-day week, as suggested by the 
Unions. This too is no solution, 
since it would merely delay the re- 
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deployment needed, and men working 
under such conditions are unlikely to 
work very well. What does need 
urgent consideration is the method 
of discharge. A weekly worker is 
entitled to a week’s notice, but when 
a man has been working for a long 
time, perhaps for years, in a par- 
ticular plant, he has earned more 
generous treatment. While this 
applies to many of the men dis- 
charged, it is also up to the em- 
ployer, as well as to the State, 
to see that the redeployment of 
all is carried out with as little 
hardship as possible. So far this 
problem has not been tackled very 
seriously. 

Besides automation, the contract- 
ing character of the credit squeeze 
has also been a cause of the trouble 
in the Midlands; and it is to be 
noted that one likely result of the 
trouble will in turn assist the squeeze. 
Since there is a temporary surplus 
of labour in the motor industry, 
further claims from the Unions con- 
cerned for higher wages are unlikely 
to be put forward in the near future ; 
and as what happens in one industry 
is seldom without its repercussions 
elsewhere, the whole movement to 
increase wages may be slowed down. 
If this should happen, the inflation 
which has been so troublesome may 
be arrested and we shall have gone 
some way towards restoring the 
stability of our economy. 


There was an arguable case for 
the Death Penalty (Abolition) Bill 
which Mr Sidney Silverman piloted 
so skilfully through the House of 


Commons. There was an equally 
arguable case against the Bill. But 
there is surely no case at all for 
the policy followed by Her Majesty’s 
Government. The Cabinet was 
united against the Bill, which the 
Lord Chancellor described as ‘an 
unwise and dangerous measure... . 
a disaster for the country and a 
menace for its people,’ and Lord 
Salisbury as ‘a measure on which 
the public had not been consulted.’ 
If words have any meaning at all, 
the Government’s plain duty was 
to declare itself against the Bill and 
make it a question of confidence. 
Any other action was an abdication 
of responsibility. Of course, having 
once conceded a free vote, the Gov- 
ernment could not go back on its 
word. The House of Lords, how- 
ever, has now given it a second 
chance. For the moment the Bill 
is dead, but in the absence of any 
rival it will reappear next year and, 
if again passed by the House of 
Commons and rejected by the House 
of Lords, will become law. 

Many peers would have liked to 
see it go to a second reading, so 
that it could have been drastically 
amended in Committee. They argued 
that to reject it outright was destruc- 
tion, but to amend it would at least 
be to show a constructive spirit ; 
though there is certainly substance 
in the point that amendments which 
completely changed the character of 
the Bill would have resulted in 
something so messy as to be a 
legislative monster. At any rate 
the peers decided against amend- 
ment; and their action has given 
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the Government a chance to start 
again on the right lines. Many 
Members of both Houses, including 
that Catonic figure, the Lord Chief 
Justice, are thoroughly dissatisfied 
with the present situation and would 
probably agree on a measure which 
abolished hanging in most cases, 
but retained death as the penalty 
for brutal or premeditated murder 
or for the killing of a policeman 
or a warder. The Government 
could now introduce a Bill of its 
own on these lines in the House 
of Lords and when it had passed, as 
probably it would pass, send it down 
to the Other Place. What would 
befall it there is more doubtful. 
Nine months ago it would have 
become law and ended the contro- 
versy for the moment. Now, when 
a clash between the two Houses 


has taken place and stormy feelings 
have been aroused, the issue is less 


certain. But the chances are that, 
with the Whips behind it, the Bill 
would go through, even if some 
of the forty-eight or so Conserva- 
tives who voted for Mr Silverman’s 
measure should abstain from voting 
for its rival. 

At any rate the Government has 
something to gain and little to lose 
from adopting a solution which 
would be favoured by a majority 
of the electors, or at least would be 
more favoured than was Mr Silver- 
man’s Bill. 


The Bill to abolish the death 
penalty was not a popular measure 
outside the devoted band of Mr 
Silverman’s supporters, and the 


House of Lords, not for the first 
time, showed itself a better inter- 
preter of the public will than the 
House of Commons. The proposal 
to build an amusement tower in 
Battersea Park, on the other hand, 
seems to have had very few friends 
beyond its promoters, Sir Leslie 
Josephs, the Managing Director of 
Festival Gardens (London) Ltd., 
and his colleagues. The wonder is 
not that the Government, after some 
hesitation, came down against the 
project, but that it should ever have 
seriously contemplated lending its 
approval. 

The Fun Fair, of which the 
tower was to be a conspicuous 
feature, was of course part of the 
arrangements for the Festival of 
Britain, the idea being that after 
visitors had absorbed a reasonable 
amount of culture and information 
they would travel down the river 
to Battersea Park for a jollification 
on the various amusements there 
provided. The Festival Gardens, 
of which the Fun Fair was an annexe, 
had been placed in the Park in the 
teeth of a good deal of hostile 
criticism. The critics, however, 
were assured that the intrusion was 
only temporary, just for Festival 
year, after which the Park would 
be handed back and reassume its 
old form. Unfortunately the expec- 
tation that the Fun Fair would be 
a great financial success was not 
realised. Although a great many 
people visited it, the promoters did 
not recover their capital outlay, and 
presently asked permission to operate 
for another year. Since then exten- 
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sions have been regularly applied 
for and as regularly granted, until 
people began to believe that the 
east end of Battersea Park would 
never be restored to its old pur- 
pose as a public recreation ground, 
primarily for the residents of Batter- 
sea and secondarily for any Lon- 
doners who chose to go there and 
conceivably might not choose to 
recreate themselves on a_ scenic 
railway. 

The project for a tower, however, 
was another matter altogether. In 
the first place it implied a recog- 
nition that the Fun Fair will stay 
at least ten years longer, and in the 
second place, that since the tower 
was to be constructed of steel and 
reach a height of 162 feet, it would 
be an addition of doubtful esthetic 
value to London’s skyline and to 
the view across the river enjoyed 
by residents in Chelsea. 

Curiously enough the reason the 
Government (through the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) gave for its 
decision against the scheme was not 
esthetic; nor was it based on the 
undesirability of probably perpetuat- 
ing a Fun Fair in Battersea Park ; 
it was financial. The tower was 
estimated to cost about £50,000, 
and to raise any new sum of fixed 
capital beyond £10,000 necessitates 
an application to the Treasury. Mr 
Macmillan made it clear that he 
did not believe the required consent 
would be given; and when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
presses a belief of this kind we may 
be pretty sure what the Treasury’s 

1 * Mutiny at the Curragh,’ 


answer will be. At any rate the 
promoters of this modern Babel 
seem to have accepted the decision, 
probably reluctantly, but without 
showing any disposition to contest 
it. We have therefore to thank the 
credit squeeze for saving Battersea 
from this new monstrosity with 
which it was threatened. 


If after Balaclava a fair comment 
was that someone had blundered, 
after the ‘ mutiny at the Curragh’ 
it could be said with truth that 
almost everyone had blundered. The 
story, as lately told by Mr Ryan,! 
is one without a hero, unless this 
was King George V., who acted 
throughout with courage and good 
sense, refusing to allow himself to 
be stampeded by hotheaded soldiers 
or panic-stricken politicians. Today 
the story seems almost incredible. 
That, with the open support of Her 
Majesty’s Opposition, a private army 
should be raised to defy Parliament ; 
that high dignitaries of the Church 
should bless rebellion; that most 
of the officers in a crack cavalry 
brigade should send in their papers 
rather than undertake to obey orders ; 
that guns should be run in full 
daylight ; and that Ministers should 
dither and dally and contradict each 
other and themselves—these were 
some of the startling events of the 
spring of 1914. 

The heaviest load of responsibility 
for the ‘ Mutiny at the Curragh’ 
lies on the shoulders of His Majesty’s 
Government of that date, headed 
by Asquith. Ulster had declared 


By A. P. Ryan. (Macmillan.) 
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its uncompromising opposition to 
Home Rule, and, under the command 
of one of the most prominent lawyers 
of the day, its readiness to fight 
rather than to submit. The Govern- 
ment would not believe, or professed 
not to believe, that the threat was 
more than a bluff. Ministers drifted 
on, hoping for something to turn up. 
A compromise? Today the answer 
is obvious; but in 1914 Asquith, 
whose majority depended upon the 
support of the Irish Nationalist 
Party, could not afford to antagonise 
his allies by giving anything much 
away. Instead he offered a number 
of useless concessions which he was 
well aware would be contemptuously 
refused. And there perhaps was 
the heart of the trouble—in the 
support he had to buy to bolster 
up a gifted but shaky administration. 
Home Rule may have been the right 
policy, but Home Rule at that time 
and carried out in that way was 
impossible. Asquith should have 
realised this, but he had an incurably 
legalistic mind. So long as he had 
a majority at all he was, so he 
supposed, all right. People had been 
law-abiding for so long that he could 
not believe they would resist the 
verdict of Parliament, however that 
verdict might have been obtained. 
What he failed to see was that there 
are at rare intervals issues on which 
men will not accept the decision of 
the majority ; and that the inclusion 
of Ulster was one of them. ‘ The 
soldiers trusted Asquith,’ declares 
Mr Ryan—a remark of doubtful 
truth. At the last moment Asquith 
pulled himself together and by 


temporarily taking the office of Sec- 
retary of State for War saved the 
situation—for the time being; but 
he cannot escape blame for the 
bungling which allowed so ridiculous 
a situation to arise. Not for nothing 
had he been nicknamed ‘ Wait and 
see.’ 

His Secretary of State for Ireland, 
Augustine Birrell, was a cheerful, 
ineffectual optimist, whose know- 
ledge of Ireland was insignificant 
and who took a detached, literary 
interest in her affairs. If Birrell 


had much of the make-up of Mr 
Pickwick, the Secretary of State for 
War, Colonel Seely, was a Cyrano 
de Bergerac, the complete swash- 
buckler, who was never the man 
to avoid a possible battle. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty was Churchill, 


who had sound and peaceful ideas 
which he ruined by fire - eating 
speeches and one doubtful action. 

The soldiers do not come much 
better out of Mr Ryan’s examina- 
tion. Sir Arthur Paget was a gifted, 
cultured man, who was frankly 
bewildered by the position in which 
he found himself. Sir Henry Wilson 
was one of the villains of the piece, 
bringing to a congenial task his 
remarkable gifts for intrigue and 
backstairs work. Sir Hubert Gough 
at least knew his mind, and he got 
his way because he was dealing with 
dazed and confused people. French, 
Ewart, Fergusson—all were involved 
and none comes out of Mr Ryan’s 
story unscathed. 

On the other hand, Carson, like 
Gough, knew exactly what he wanted. 
He was not bluffing; he was per- 
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fectly ready to fight; and even 
those who did not greatly admire 
him could not but respect his courage 
and tenacity. 

In July 1914, thanks to the inepti- 
tude of the Government and the 
unyielding stubbornness of Ulster, 
the scene was all set for civil war. 
It never came off, not because the 
politicians at last had glimmerings 
of good sense, but because a larger 
war intervened. We may speculate 
about what might have happened if 


an answer. He rejects hypotheses, 


being content to tell, with vigour 
and impartiality, what in his opinion 
did actually happen. What he does 
suggest with some force is that this 
‘mutiny’ which was not a mutiny 
convinced a great many Irishmen 
that force was all that counted. The 
conviction brought an immense ac- 
cession of strength to Sinn Fein 
and presently killed stone dead the 
Nationalist Party of John Redmond. 
In fairness to the ‘ mutineers’ they 


the World War had come a year 


cannot have expected or wanted 
later. Mr Ryan does not suggest 


either of these results. 
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This is a promising first novel by a contributor to Blackwood’s. 
It may be called a ‘thriller,’ but it has originality. The hero 
is certainly an original type, because he is very reluctant to play 
the part; which makes for some comic situations, enhanced 
by terse and graphic writing. 
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Canterbury 


This profusely illustrated brochure 
tells the fascinating story of the 
Church’s biggest parish—the Sea. It 
covers the growth during the past 
100 years of the work of The Missions 
to Seamen; its fight against destruc- 
tion and adversity in two World 
Wars; how comfort was brought to 
many in their time of greatest need 
and the efforts now required to main- 
tain and expand its work of carrying 
the er to all seafarers throughout 
the world. Price 1/-; by post 1/3 
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DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 


Still depend on Voluntary Gifts and Legacies 
Barnardo’s have to provide more than 
8 MILLION MEALS 


a year for their family of over 7,000 
children. Please help. 


10/- 
will buy one child’s food for 4 days. 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo's 
3,” should Barnar. 


Home. be sent to 393 do House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
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SEPTEMBER 


The Hinge of the Year 


THE GOOD RESOLUTIONS Which we make on New Year’s Day prove 
sadly perishable. September would be a better month than January 
in which to make them. It is the hinge on which the whole year 
turns. On the farms the harvest ends, and from the schools and uni- 
versities a fresh crop gees to the winnowers. It is a spacious month, 
in which processes overlap without competing and things do not 
jostle each other. The days are long, and the umpires on one side of 
the sports ground do not start thinking about the tea-interval when 
they hear the referee blow his whistle for half-time on the other.. As 
the plough bites into the dun stubbles the tractor driver remembers 
the vanished stooks, and the slow, urgent, uncertain struggle to get 
them in, in rather the same comfortable way that a reader, beginning 
at his leisure a new chapter, remembers the painfully exciting end of 
the one before it. Leaves have not begun to fall upon the lawn, nor 
invitation cards to clutter up the mantelpiece. September is a time 
for readjustment if not for reorientation, for sorting things out if 
not for reforming them altogether. It is the month when our 
decisions to give up this or to take up that are least likely to end, 
unfulfilled, on the compost-heap of remorse ; but it will be prudent 
to see that they are sensible decisions, free (for instance) from any 
undertakings regarding cold baths or going for a run before breakfast. 
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For those who are concerned about the future of dependants there can be no 

more prudent decision than a resolve to enlist the wise and friendly aid of 

the Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Company. Any branch of the 
Midland Bank will gladly put you in touch with the Company. 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
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